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The President has vetoed the Chinese bill in a 
characteristic message—a phlegmatic and some- 
what technical legal argument against the right 
of Congress to abrogate or modify an existing 
treaty ; a function which belongs to the treaty- 
making power under the constitution: that is, the 
President, by and with the advice of the Senate. 
It contains no appeal to the honor, or the con- 
science, or the traditional principles of the Amer- 
ican Republic, and will arouse no popular feeling 
against the policy of Chinese exclusion; but it 
is admirably adapted to pacify the discontent of 
California and conciliate the vote of an adverse 
House. Twenty-nine Republicans and four Demo- 
crats who voted in favor of the bill on its first 
passage voted against it after the reading of this 
veto-message; the two-thirds necessary to pass the 
bill over the President’s veto was not secured, and 
the bill will not become law. How far this change 
in the vote of the House was due to the President’s 
legal argument and how far to the voice of the 
people represented by the press and the pulpit is 
another question. In this connection we eal] the 
attention offour readers to a letter from a San 
Francisco lawyer in another column, contradict- 
ing the reiterated assertion that the Chinese are 
brought to this country under servile contracts 
and are little better than slaves. Mr. Brooks 
knows thoroughly the subject on which he writes, 
and his declarations are especially worthy of Mr. 
Blaine’s attention. His testimony as to the good 
character of the Chinese is confirmed by a letter 
from Joaquin Miller in the New York ‘‘ Tribune,” 
in which he says ‘‘I never, during all my inter- 
course with these people, as miner or magistrate, 
saw asingle drunken Chinaman. I never saw a 
Chinese beggar. I never saw a lazy Chinaman; 
they are, perhaps, the most industrious people 
in the world, It’s a part of the Chinaman’s relig- 
ion that in the sweat of his face he shall eat his 
bread.” 





Congress worked all day Sunday in the forlorn 
hope to make up for the previous waste of week- 
day hours. The Sunday session was both need- 
less and spiritless, and deserves a more vigorous 











left by the committee 
Those few 


Presidential election is 
pretty much where they found it. 
readers of the Christian Union who attributed to 
our political prejudices our disregard of the 
testimony of the Louisianu witnesses against Mr. 
Sherman will perhaps be relieved to know that Mr. 
Potter rezards them with equally contemptuous 
indifference. However the political parties may 
attempt to divide the responsibility for the extra 
session, which is always a national misfortune, 
there is no doubt of one thing—that there would 
have been no extra session but for the mischiev- 
ous practice of attempting to force legislation 
through the House by attaching it to an appro- 
priation bill; a practice which ought, in the 
interests of the 
forever. 


nation, to cease at once and 





Apparently the tenement-house reform move- 
ment, of which we gave some account last week, 
is not all to end in sympathetic speeches. The 
ministers having started the ball, laymen have 
undertaken to keep it rolling. A large meeting 
was held at the Cooper Union on Friday night, at 
which the Mayor presided, and addresses were 
made by several prominent citizens. What was 
more to the purpose, a committee of nine was ap- 
pointed to devise measures to carry tenement- 
house reform into effect. It includes such men 
as Cornelius Vanderbilt, W. W. Astor, James 
Gallatin, Hon. Charles P. Daly; and if, as it is 
safe to assume, those gentlemen have been con- 
sulted and have consented to serve, their names 
are a guarantee of some practical results. It was 
announced also at the meeting that thirteen 
existing tenements had been leased for the pur- 
pose of improvement by a company of ladies in 
the city, and that seventy thousand dollars had 
been offered in sums ranging from five to ten 
thousand dollars by some six or seven gentlemen 
toward: the construction of a model block of 
tenements, to cost a million dollars. 








Archbishop Purcell’s liabilities are now reported 
at not less than $3,000,000, if, indeed, they do not 
ultimately reach $4,000,000. Astonishing as this 
is to the community, it is said that the ore person 
to whom it is even more surprising is the Arcb- 
bishop himself. When at first he figured the 
sum of his debts at $500,000, he failed, as it seems, 
to take inio account the amazing rapidity with 
which money grows when placed at compound 
interest. Among the schemes that are projected 
for the Archbishop’s relief is a gigantic lottery, 
which, if carried out, will further blacken what is 
already a very discreditable business. While the 
Roman Catholic Church is proposing to increase 
its revenues by such means the Protestants, not 
only in this country, as reported last week, but in 
England, as appears from the Religious News col- 
umns of this issue, are denouncing “‘ lotteries and 





public morals, the Legislature will not repeal or 
modify in behalf of Archbishop Purcell, or any 
other distressed bankrupt. 


In the East, Turkey and Russia appear to be 
cementing a warm friendship, if diplomatie friend- 
called warm. The 
Russian proposals relative to the evacuation of 


ship. ever can properly be 
Turkish territory have been accepted without ob- 
jection and the preseut indications are of trouble 
between Turkey and Austria rather than between 
Turkey and Russia. It is proposed by the Porte 
to relinquish the administration of the Customs 
to the French and English governments, though 
perhaps some other powers will demand a right to 
The object of this 
is to secure the payment of the interest on the 
Turkish debt to foreign creditors. Lord Dufferin’s 
appointment as ambassador to St. Petersburgh 
is regarded as an indication of improved relations 
between England and Russia. It is not impossible 
that the Queen’s projected visit to the Continent 
may have a diplomatic significance, and that an 
interview between her and the crowned heads of 
Russia, Germany and Austria may be brought 
about for the purpose of further seeuring the 
peace of Europe and settling the perplexed 
Eastern question. The Bulgarian Assembly is 
endeavoring to formulate a constitutional govern- 
ment for that provinee, with the difficulties usu- 
ally attendant upon such new experiments 
somewhat enhanced by the political interference 
of Russian agents. 


unite with these governments. 


Members of royal families are 
not above office-seeking, and a nephew of the 
Empress of Russia and a prince of Bavaria are 
among the candidates struggling for the crown of 
the new state. Religious as well as race difficul- 
ties embitter the contest. The Bavarian prince, 
who is a Roman Catholic, is reported to be willing 
to transfer his allegiance to the Greek Chureh if 
he can thus purchase the crown. In this he would 
follow the distinguished example set by both the 
last occupants of the Greek throne, who purchased 
the crown by a similar change in their religions. 


In Germany acompromise appears to have been 
nearly effected between the advocates of abso- 
lutism as a means of repressing Socialistic agita- 
tion and the advocates of the rights of members 
of Parliament to free speech. The publication of 
single speeches has been declared illegal. Ima- 
gine the American people confined for the intelli- 
gence of Congressional proceedings to the ‘‘ Con- 
gressional Record’! It is proposed to 
increase the power of the President of the 
Reichsrath, and make this increase a substitute 
for the Parliamentary Discipline Bill, which bas 
aroused such intense and apparently successful 
opposition. On the whole, we do not judge that 
liberty is in any immediate danger even under the 
iron hand of Bismarck! 


also 
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Shere Ali is dead; but it does not appear that 
all opposition to the English control of Afghan- 
istan has died with him. According to a special 
despatch to the ‘‘ New York Herald,” an Afghan 
embassy has arrived at Tashkend, Turkestan, 
whose object is to secure a conference with the 
Russian government, and they pledge Afghanistan 
to act in accordance with its advice. They are 
represented to be strongly confident that the 
English government cannot retain its present 
occupancy of the territories if the war is con- 
tinued. <A forced ocenpation, they declare, is 
not possibie in territories purchased but not con- 
guered, and this is true in regard to Afghanistan, 
where all the advances made by the English up 
to the present time have been made, possibly, only 
by means of bribes given to mountaineers, who 
will turn and attack the invaders whenever the 
bribery ceases. If the dispatch is correct, Russia 
still holds the key of the situation in Afghanistan 
without having been obliged to pay any price for 
it. The most probable succesor to Shere Ali is 
Yakoob Khan. 


The mails give some additional advices respect- 
ing the Zulu War, but do not materially modify 
the facts reported by us last week. It is estimated 
that the expense of the war will call for an im- 
mediate expenditure of $7,500,000, and this does 
not purport to represent the entire expense of the 
war oreven any exact proportion. Considerable 
opposition has been excited in Parliament to the 
policy of the government which has led to the 
war, though none which will embarrass its vigor- 
ous prosecution. <A special dispatch indicates 
that the Transvaal Republic is inclined to take 
advantage of this crisis to reassert its indepen- 
dence; natural, but none the less an act of folly. 
Prince Louis Napoleon, who for the last eigit 
years has been studying in England, has requested 
and received permission to join the British mili- 
tary forces in Africa as a volunteer, which indi- 
cates that the son has something of the foresight 
and political wisdom of his father. The greater 
distance he can put between himself and France 
just now, and the greater glory he can win on 
foreign battle-fields, the better for his future po- 
litical prospects. 

The Rev. R. A. Grote, than whom there is no 
better authority on Biblical literature, publishes 
a letter in response to the protest of the conserva- 
tive Bishop Coxe against the new version of the 
Bible. He gives some striking illustrations of the 
reason why a new version is a necessity; very 
properly emphasizes the difference between the 
Bible and the ancient classics, to which Bishop 
Coxe compares it, and the greater importance of 
an accurate and unprejudiced rendering of the 
sacred Scriptures; and suggests that, if the gentle- 
men who constitute the Bible Society have con- 
scientious scruples against publishing a new 
version, they can, without violating their scruples, 
dissolve the old society ani form anewone. All 
who have any faith in the popular judgment or 
the popular intelligence will agree with Mr. Grote 
in ‘‘deploring the temper of resistance to the 
necessury change in our Bible upon any ground 
whatsoever.” It is expected that two years more 
will complete the task of the revisers and give to 
the public the new revision. German scholars 
are also working upon the revision of Luther's 
Bible, and the German and English revisers, while 
not codperating, are in entire sympathy. 

It is hard to say whether in his letter to M. 
Loyson, part of which we quote in our Religious 
News, the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris displays 
more perspicacity or spite. He prophesies that 
nothing will come of M. Loyson’s movement, that 
he will gain no converts nor attract anyone to 
his preaching except unbelievers, from motives of 
curiosity. The prediction, so far as we can judge 
from all reports, is based on solid grounds; but he 
clothes it in such sharp and venomous language 
as will rather provoke sympathy for the unfor- 
tunate Pére than acquiescence in his own conclu- 
sions. In point of fact, there does not seem to 
be any prospect of M. Le vson’s success. His 
constituency is limited to his family circle; and 
those whom he claims as his advisers did 
not even come to his debut. It is not impossible 
that his eloquence may draw a crowd, but with 
all the conditions of permanence and assimilation 
wanting it is hardly likely that the crowd will be- 











come un organization. The English press takes 
occasion, we notice, to disclaim any responsibility 
in the matter, and the ‘‘ Record” satirically alludes 
to it as ‘‘ the single ‘mouse’ generated by the Pan- 
Angliean Synod,” asking pertinently enough 
whether it was ‘‘ worth while to assemble prelates 
from the four quarters of the globe tor the discus- 
sion of such a scheme.” 


How many of our readers realize the fact that 
the post-office is a Christian institution? There 
was never a true postal system prior to Christian- 
ity, and never has been one outside of nations 
that have feit the impulse of Christianity. Up to 
1874, the only post in Persia was precisely that 
which Herodotus describes in the time of Xerxes. 
Royal orders were carried on horseback from the 
capital to the various cities of the realm, and peo- 
ple were allowed to send their letters in this post 
under limitation. An elaborate post-office system 
requires a larger measure of well-developed na- 
tional honesty than is known in paganism. Mr. 
Riedener, an Austrian, was summoned into Persia 
by the Shab, after the latter’s European tour, for 
the purpose of establishing a post-office system, 
and has achieved success so far that Persia has 
now obtained a regular and responsible postal 
establishment, and is reported to be ready to join 
the Postal Conventiou existing between other civ- 
ilized nations. 


Among the discouraging representations as to 
the spiritual condition of Germany, reported in 
our Religious News columns, it is refreshing to find 
the statement that Evangelical preaching is always 
eagerly received. A people cannot be spiritually 
dead who will respond to the truth when they 
hear it. The trouble probably is that they do not 
hear it, and tkat the ministry in the German 
chureh is more directly responsible for whatever 
coldness exists than the people. 








THE THEATER AS IT IS. 

HE ‘‘ New England Clergyinan ” intimates 
that he has brought his discussion of the 
theater of to-day to a close. This is to be re- 
gretted; for he has thus prematurely ended a dis- 
eussion which he has hardly more than opened. 
e condemns severely the religious teachers, the 
Tract Society, the pulpit, the religious press, for 
visiting upon the theater of to-day the condem- 
nation which was deserved by the theater of yes- 
terday; but he offers no evidence to induce a 
belief that the theater has laid aside its old vices 
and taken on new virtues. He demands that the 
religious teachers discriminate between the good 
and the bad; but he offers no testimony that there 
is sufficient good to compensate for the winnow- 
ing process. He compares the theater to the 
novel; the comparison is just. But the religious 
teachers did not cease to condemn all novel read- 
ing until Walter Seott had inaugurated the era of 
healthful fiction; and if any Walter Scott of the 
drama has put upon the stage plays as worthy of 
Christian approbation as were the Waverley 
Novels, the ‘‘New Engiand Clergyman” ought 
not to leave us in ignorance of the fact. The 
question at issue between those who demand the 
application of a discriminating judgment to the 
modern drama and those who advise total absti- 
nence is one of fact. The Tract Society, which 
the ‘‘ New England Clergyman” so severely criti- 
cises, impliedly declares that the modern dramu 
is wholly, or nearly wholly, bad; that there has 
been no such improvement—if there has been any 
at all—in the past quarter century as to require 
Christians to revise their judgment, or the Society 
to revise its stereotype plates. Isthat true? That 
is a question on which we are bound in all frank- 
ness to say that the ‘‘ New England Clergyman” 
has cast no light. He demands that the Church 
should revise its judgments and the Society its 
plates; but he calis not a single witness to sustain 
this demand. The advocates of discrimination 
assume that there are good theaters and bad thea- 
ters, good plays and bad plays, as there are good 
novels and bad novels. But the ‘‘ New England 
Clergyman,” who has so eloquently advocated 
this platform, offers no evidence in support of this 
ussuimption, and the Church has a right to decline 
to send its members for health into a climate where, 
up to this time, there has been found only miasma. 
Give us evidence that the malaria has cleared 

away, or do not ask us into the swamp. 











As yet it must be confessed that the evidence is 
the other way. There lies before us a little vol- 
ume entitled ‘‘ Christians and the Theater.” It 
was written ty the Rev. J. M. Buckley and is 
dated 1875. It is but four years old. In this 
volume Dr. Buckley states the result of his own 
careful analysis of the sixty most popular plays 
which had been produced on the New York stage 
for the three years preceding. Of this sixty he 
found but two that be regarded as unexceptiona- 
ble. He subjects a number of them to a brief 
analysis in his pages. We do not assert that his 
judgment is correct; we have not tested it. But 
when the ‘‘ New England Clergyman” asks us to 
send our children to the theater he must at 
least, by an equally careful analysis, prove either 
Dr. Buckley was wrong, or that the stage has 
undergone a sudden conversion since. Nor does 
this testimony come alone from Methodist Doctors 
of Divinity, who might perhaps be regarded as 
prejudiced judges. ‘‘ Fanny Kemble” has just 
published an autobiography, in which she tells us 
that her parents would not allow her in the green- 
room when she was fulfilling a dramatic engage- 
ment, speaks with coldness if not contempt of 
most of the plays in which she was appointed to 
act, and declares of the dramatic profession that 
its incessant excitement and factitious emotion 
mxke it unworthy of a man, and its public exhi- 
bition unworthy of a woman. Mr. Booth, the 
son of an actor, familiar all his life with the stage, 
declares his deliberate judgment of the modern 
drama to be such that he suffers not his wife and 
daughter to visit the theater unless he knows 
beforehand the character of the play. The post- 
ers which line our city fences do not encourage us 
to think any better of the theater of to-day than 
do these witnesses. Finally, when the Sunday 
and dramatic papers rush to the defense of the 
‘*hucksters of immoral gimecracks,” their only line 
is alternately blackguarding the witness and the 
Shakspearean drama which he represents, In this 
condition of the testimony we think the pulpit 
and the Tract Society must be pardoned for de- 
clining to revise, the one its sermons and the 
other its stereotype plates. 

We hope that the theater is at least approaching 
a period of transition. We wish to believe that 
in the near future the drama may become a means 
of healthful recreation, but we lack: evidence 
that it has, as yet, become so. We write, we con- 
fess, without any definite and personal knowledge 
of the modern drama. Neither of the editors of 
the Christian Union has any familiarity with 
the theater. We write from the stand-point of 
non-theater- goers. Weare asked to attend; and 
to lend our influence to a movement for retining 
the theater by discriminating between the good 
and the evilin it. We answer, on bebalf of the non- 
theater-goers, that we wait for evidence that there 
is any good in it to be commended. At present 
the evidence is adverse. Let the ‘‘ New England 
Clergyman” tell us from personal observation 
what the theater of to-day is; let him tell us in 
how many of the theaters of New York the reason- 
able regulation is enforced excluding women with- 
out an attendant—in how many a side-door gives 
easy access to a bar; let him analyze the audi- 
ences, and tell us how many are Christian lawyers 
or Christian merchants going for needed rest after 
a day of exhausting labor, and how many are 
clerks and salesmen going only te add the ex- 
citements of an evening of unnatural passion to 
those of a day of unhealthy competition; let him 
follow these audiences out, and tell us how many 
go to their homes and how many to dissipations 
for which the excitements of the play have only 
too well prepared them; let him do as Dr. Buckley 
has done, take up the popular plays of the last 
few years, from the Black Crook up to H. M. 8S. 
Pinafore, analyze them and tell us_ plainly 
and candidly, without fear, favor or prejudice, 
what they are, what their salient characteristics, 
what their portraitures of life, what their 
representations of religion, what their elements 
of popularity; then let him go behind the 
curtain, penetrate the secrets of the green- 
room, show us what are the moral dangers and 
what the moral heroisms of a profession con- 
fessedly dangerous to all that enter upon it: and 
if the result shall prove that there is in the 
theater of to-day enough dormant good to coun- 
terbalance the widely-wakeful evil he will find 
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the pulpit seady to revise its sermons, the pews 
their course of practice, and even the Tract So- 
ciety its stereotype plates. Our columns are open 
to him or to any one else whose character is a 
guarantee of the ficelity and conscientiousness of 
his work. But until some such evidence of a re- 
form accomplished, or at least inaugnrated, is 
offered, the great body of non-theater-goers will 
continue to take counsel of caution, and to leave 
the theater unvisited, or to visit it only when 
some exceptional play is represented, whose well- 
known character is a guarantee against the moral 
walaria of excited passion and that jesting which 
is not convenient. 


THE POWER OF PRAYER. 

Please explain, ‘‘ [f ye abide in me, and my words abide 
in you, ye shall ask what ye will and it shall be done unto 
you, 

7 Fa man abides in Christ and the spirit and 
4 words of Christ abide in him, until he is lifted 
above ordin ry conditions and made independent 
of them, and lives in a retined spiritual atmos- 
phere, and is so engrossed with thoughts of the 
other life that it makes very little difference what 
happens to him here, and is so filled with the idea, 
‘* Thy will be done,” that the evolutions of Prov- 
idence and the declarations of the divine will 
satisfy bim every day, be can ask what he will and 
it will be done unto him; because whatever he 
asks for he asks for under that subordination to 
the divine will which keeps him constantly say- 
ing, ‘‘Thy will, not mine, be done.” When a 
man is in that condition he has a double life; like 
a double star, he is revolving around Christ and 
Christ around bim, and he is not likely to ask 
anything that it is not within the competency of 
Divine Providence to grant. But when a man 
withont regarding the condition precedent of the 
promise emphasizes only the last part of it, ‘‘ ask 
what ye will and it shall be done unto you,” the 
case is very different. Suppose a father shoold 
suy to his child, ‘‘ If you will come into my view 
of the household and of life, and my thought of 
you and your welfare, and will direct all your 
steps in harmony with me, there is nothing that 
you can ask that I will not give you,” and there- 
upon the child of ten or twelve years, not coming 
to the father’s point of view at all, asks for balls 
and bats and ponies aud parties, and everything he 
happens to want, without the least idea of the 
condition, which was that he should come into 
harmony with the father’s conception of what is 
best for the child and for the family: be would 
be like Christians who live by themselves, measure 
their wants by their own notions of what is best, 


and expect Omnipotence to become their ser- 
vant. 
But it is said that men have actually tried 


prayer as a means of getting their own wants 
satistied, and have been able to live by prayer 
‘Mr. Miiller built an orpban asylum by 
prayer, and carries it ou by prayer; Dr. Cullis 
luaintains a hospital and achieves the most re 
markable cures by prayer; and these and kindred 
cases are quoted to give the sanction of actual 
experiment to an interpretation of the Bible which 
is false as matter of interpretation, and would 
be pernicious did not common sense correct the 
error. A man may establish an orphan asylum as 
Mr. Miiller did, and advertise the Christian world 
that he relies upon the power of prayer for money, 
food, clothes, ete., and his institution is thereby 
made so exceptional that it becomes a ph+ nome- 
non, and attracts universal attention, and appeals 
to universal sympathy. But suppose that every 
Missionary Board, and every Tract Society, and 
Bible Society, and philanthropic organization, and 
every church should adopt the same plan, and 
every one should rely for what they wanted upon 
the power of prayer? Suppose it should cease to 
be exceptional and phenomenal and become uni- 
versai? What would be the result then? 

Then as to disease: if we can by prayer cure 
disease in the present state of the world, why ean 
we not by prayer also purily the air of the gerws 
of disease? If we can pray malaria out of a 
single individual, much more, surely, out of an 
entire community. There is no way by which we 
can leave the streets of the lower wards of our 
great cities reeking with filth, and our houses cor- 
rupt with bad sewerage and bad air, and clearaway 
diphtheria and ague and scarlet fever and typhoid 


alone. 





fever by prayers. Obedience is better than sacri- 
fice. 

There is nothing inconsistent with a sound 
philosophy in a Scriptural faith in the power of 
prayer; but the Scripture always mixes prayer 
and works together, and to attempt to live in 
either atmosphere without the other is like at- 
tempting to separate the air into its constituent 
elements and live by one alone. God may flash 
intuitions into the mind of a _ physician in 
answer to prayer. He may calm the mind of the 
perturbed mother and make her a better nurse 
because of her faith in a prayer-answering God. 
He may, for aught philosophy knows, act directly 
and immediately on the mind or even the body of 
the sick; he may certainly give a power of pa- 
tience and of hope and of quiet submission, all of 
which are themselves medicinal. We have known 
not infrequent instances of individuals who were 
thus brought by the power of a calm trust through 
crises of disease that. would have been made fatal 
by anxiety and fear. 

Moreover there is a power of prayer promised in 
the New Testament which we have not yet real- 
ized. A few exceptional saints may sometimes 
approximate a realization; but the effect of its 
full power lies in the future. There is a sugges- 
tion of a power of faith over nature, of the spir- 
itual over the merely material, of which the 
works wrought by Christ in healing the sick were 
possibly only prophecies. But spiritual knowl- 
edge must precede spiritual power. To give to 
ignorance authority to wield omnipotence is like 
giving toa child the helm of an ocean steamer. 
It is only as the individual comes into a union 
with Christ, so as to know him and his will and 
mind and purpose, that he has the power of 
prayer promised in this verse; and it is only when 
the great body of Christian believers come to be 
thus merged in Christ, as the riverin the sea, that 
the power of an almighty prayer can be claimed 
by them or could be safely exercised even if they 
were so unfortunate as to ignorantly possess it. 


NOTES. 

—Our contributed matter is somewhat curtailed this 
week, and the sermon altogether omitted, in order to al- 
low the publication of Mr. Beecher’s Philadelphia lecture, 
which we are thus enabled to give to our readers within 
thirty-six hours after its delivery. The importance of his 
topic and the eloquence with which it was treated made 
the lecture one of especial interest. Dr. Parker’s initial 
aiticle on ‘‘The Use and Abuse of Alcohol’’ is a timely 
and valuable addition to the current knowledge, or rather 
lack of knowledge, on the subject. Miss Sara F. Hopkins, 
whose bright and breezy English sketches have several 
times before this entertained our readers, writes from per- 
sonal acquaintance about one of the most famous of recent 
English painters. Some further particulars about the 
sume artist may be found in the Science and Art column. 
‘“* A New England Clergyman” conditionally finishes his 
articles on ‘‘The Theater of To-Day’’—with reference to 
their merits we speak in another column; and “ Laicus”’ 
exposes some tricks of trade in a letter that no one will be 
likely to skip. Our poet of this number—Mrs. Alice Wel- 
lington Rollins—is widely and favorably known as the 
author of that book of graceful verses, ‘‘The Ring of 
Amethyst,” and Mrs. W. Hamilton Gibson, who contrib- 
utes to the Children’s columns an entertaining sketch of 
child life, is the wife of the well-known artist. In the 
Correspondence two writers from the Pacific Coast furnish 
us with contradictory opinions on the Chinese question. 

—The Presbyterian Ministers’ Association of Rochester, 
N.Y, send us a petition for a modification of the mar- 
riage laws of this State, and request our coéperation in 
securing its passage. At present any one is allowed to per- 
form a marriage ceremony under the laws of this State, 
or the parties may marry themselves without any offi- 
ciating person, lay or clerical. Our laws are modeled very 
much after those of Scotland. They recognize the Prot- 
estant doctrine that marriage is a civil contract, and they 
require no other evidence of that contract than such as will 
satisfy the jury that there wasa real agreement among 
the parties to live together as man and wife. This, how- 
ever loose it may seem, is as it should be, for it protects 
the woman from fraudulent marriages, to which under 
the system of England she has been not infrequently 
subjected. But if ministers are to perform the marriage 
ceremony the clerical duty ought not to be imposed upon 
them, and the proposed law relieves them of this. It is 
analogous to the marriage law of Indiana, and, bad as are the 
divorce laws of that State, its marriage laws are very good. 
They provide that the clerk of the town or county shall 
issue a marriage license upon proper examination, which 
shall be reduced to writing aud filed in his office as a 





record, and that upon this license any minister or other 
person may solemnize the marriage without further ques- 
tion, endorsing upon the back of the license, ‘*I have per- 





gested by the Rochester clergy; and in that respect it is 
much better, 

“ —That North Carolina correspondent who feels ag- 
grieved that the Christian Union should admit into its 
columns anything involving an imputation on the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, or any of its works, will probably learn 
from this number what we should have thought he ought 
to have learned before, that the Christian Union does not 
agree with all that its correspondents have to say in its 
columns. It, however, believes in Jiberty; it does not 
propose to interfere with the particular views of correspond- 
ents, unless they appear to be inculcating clandestinely 
some immorality. When we give them the use of our 
columns it is that they may use them in their own way; 
and we reserve the right to give or withhold our criticism or 
commendation as we think best. 

—We learn on good authority that Dr. Jos. P. Thompson 
will not accept the mission to the Court of Germany, pre- 
ferring the independent position and influence of a private 
citizen to the routine of official life. 

—It begins to be questionable whether our schools. and 
colleges teach subordination; or whether obedience 1s one 
of the “lost arts.” We have hardly got through the 
curiously contradictory reports as to Princeton when 
Trinity College is advertised extensively as the scene of a 
small and bloodless rebellion. There seems to have been 
some fault on both sides in this case; at all events we 
judge this from the reported fact that the parents took 
sides with their sons and the Faculty materially receded 
from their first position, the boys merelv paving the way 
by an apology for their course. Then an Episcopal school 
on the Hudson becomes involved in such a small riot that 
all the students are sent to calm their excited passions 
in a vacation at home. College faculties and wardens and 
principals are not infallible; but, young gentlemen, noei- 
ther are legislators and Congressmen. And yet every 
good citizen has to submit to their laws whether he likes 
them or not. Any one can submit to a just law; it is sub- 
mitting to an unjust law that tries the mettle of a man. 
For it is only a community that can submit without com- 
pulsion that possesses the power of self-government. 

—Apropos of church lotteries, of which the Union has 
something to say in another column, is Mr. Beecher’s an- 
nouncement of the Plymouth Church fair, for the benefit of 
Bethel Mission, to be held this week: ‘* There will be no 
gambling, latent or obvious, and no undue solicitation. 
The lips of beauty can be better employed than in per- 
suading unwilling people to buy what they don’t want. 
There will be no overcharging, and no cheating in making 
change. Gambling, lying and cheating are worse in a 
church fair than anywhere else. They are infa:wous, and 
ought to be scourged out of the churches, as Christ with a 
whip drove the sellers of oxen and doves and the changers 
of money out of the temple.” A feature of the fair will 
be an illumination of the Sunday-school room by the elec- 
tric light. 

—In the Religious News will be found a report of the 
final result of investigations in the case of Mr. Demond 
the defaulting treasurer of the Home Missionary Society 
of Massachusetts. It is a sorrowful tale of flagrant fraud 
for a time concealed by falsehood. Nor can the Society, 
which allowed home missionaries to starve on the border 
while its treasurer was filching from the funds contributed 
for their support, be adjudged wholly guiltless. The best 
way for a missionary society to invest is by paying tue 
salaries of its missionaries. 

—Angell, the Pullman Palace Car defaulter, is sentenced 
to ten years imprisonment for stealing upwards of $100,- 
000. Pender, who robbed a lady of a diamond ear-ring, 
and made $18 by the operation, was sentenced to twenty 
years imprisonment. Each judge visited on the offender 
the full penalty of the law; but justice does not hold per- 
fectly even scales in this world, that is very certain. 

—So Mrs. Hayes had no wine at the White House recep- 
tion after all. It would have been a strange retrogression 
after the cold water administrations of Lincoln and Grant, 
if she had fultilled the prophecies of newspaper correspond- 
ents whose wish was father to the thought. 

—The Superintendent of the New York Juvenile Asylum, 
in a private letter, takes exception to the comparison in 
our editorial of December 4th, ‘‘ Twenty-five Useful Years,”’ 
between the work of his institution and that of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, and especially to our statement that 
the methods of the Juvenile Asylum are repressive while 
those of the Aid Society are preventive. ‘‘Here are two 
boys,’’ he says, ‘* both of them profane, untruthful and dis- 
honest. One becomes an inmate of one of the Aid Society's 
lodging houses and the other of the Juvenile Asylum. The 
one spends the day blacking boots, peddling papers, etc. 
His associates, like himselt, are profane, untruthful and 
dishonest, and they have full opportunity for practicing 
these habits daily, and they doit. Willa night’s lodging 
cure them? Will all that is done for them at a lodging- 
house at night counteract the influences of the day?” Were 
this all that the Aid Society does for the boy we should 
say, perhaps not. But it does much more. It removes him 
from his vicious associations here, takes him away from 
the boot-blacking and the newspaper-peddling, the profan- 
ity and untruth and the lodging-house, which is only a 
temporary expedient, though a valuable one, and in- 
troduces him to a purer atmosphere in the West; it 
surrounds him with a healthful env:ronment, and en- 
courages him to become, we quote our own words, 
‘*a successful, self-respecting man.’ It has done this with 
50,000 boys and girls in the past twenty-five years. In 
this work and the practical results achieved the Children’s 
Aid Society fairly takes precedence of all of its compet- 
itors, and this may be said without any disparagement to 





formed the within indicated ceremony,” and sending it 
back to the clerk again. This is simpler than the plan sug 


the work which in their several ways its competitors are 
doing. 
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NTG NA [- LIG H TS. 
By ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 

A § one who lost in pathless woods at night 
a Sees suddenly, above the cruel trees, 

The rockets blaze, and knows indeed tbat these 
Mean sure, swift thought for him where burn so bright 
Their beckoning fires, and yet feels his delight 

Pierced with a restless longing for their ease 

To cry out to the watchers that he sees 
Their signals: 

O beloved, who from my sight 
Art gone, how well I know that, high and clear, 

Thy thoughts in that far home burn bright for me! 
Well must thou know thou still to me art dear; 

Yet thrills my heart in nameless agony 

To cry to thee, ‘‘O love, I hear! I see!” 

Though through God's dark I cannot see nor hear! 


THE THEATER OF TO-DAY. 
By A NEw ENGLAND CLERGYMAN. 
IIT. 
HAVE been much impressed and (I trust) 

- profited, by reading a tract entitled ‘*The 
Widow's Son” It describes the downward career 
of a young man in the ways of vice and ruin. His 
first false step was reading a novel; his second was 
going to a theater. 

It may once have been a pretty good tract; and 
it still has a certain historical value, as illustrat- 
ing what used tc be said, and what it used to be 
right and necessary to say, some generations ago, 
when novels and stage-plays were alike vile. 
That was when the novelists were Smollett and 
Fielding and Mrs. Aphra Behn; before the days, 
I do not say of Mrs. Stowe and Miss Yonge and 
that class of novelists, but of Dickens ans Scott 
and Miss Edgeworth. By-and-by, when there be- 
gan to beaclass of good novels, Christian people 
kept on for awhile denouncing ‘‘ the sin of novel- 
reading,” but soon learned better, and nowadays 
they rebuke only excessive novel-reading, and the 
reading of bad novels. And we have a hard fight 
and only a balf suecess in the matter. The chil- 
dren in the Sunday-schools gorge themselves un- 
healthily on Sunday-school novels. Grown-up 
girls and boys get the run of a circulating library, 
and go from Mrs. Wood to Miss Braddon, and 
from Miss Braddon to ‘* Ouida,” and if you may 
read ‘‘Ouida,” what under heaven is there that 
you may not read? It is impossible to draw any 
definite Jine, either as to quality or as to quan- 
tity. 

Would it not be wiser and better, obstare prin- 
cipiis, to draw the, line clearly, sbarply and defi- 
nitely, and exclude all fictitious reading as un- 
worthy of the Christian character? ‘Il bere would 
be something of ‘a loss, doubtless; but would not 
the gain compensate for it a hundred times told? 

But suppose that the churches had tried to do 
this, what would have been the result? They 
would have alienated many into more ‘ liberal” 
sects; they would have met with a quiet disregard 
and disobedience on the part of many of their 
own members; they would have involved many 
weak consciences in a factitious perplexity, and in 
sins of hesitation; there would have been surrep- 
titious self-indulgence on the part of those who 
pretended to strict principles; and finally the in- 
dulgence in novel-reading would have been indis- 
criminate and unintelligent, like the denunciation 
of it. There would be no faithful counsel from 
Christian ministers or others as to the difference 
between pure fictions and corrupt; in short, the 
condition of things concerning novel-reading 
would be just what it is to-day concerning play- 
going; that is, it would be the worst and wost de- 
moralizing possible to tue church and to society 
generally. 

If there is any important point at which the 
analogy between novel-reading and play-going 
fails, I shall be glad to have it pointed out, and to 
correct my judgment accordingly : for I seek noth- 
ing in this matter but the wisest and best solution 
of the question of duty. But until the fallacy is 
shown I shall be governed by the parity of rea- 
soning, and insist that the interests of morality 
and piety, in the matter of the theater, will be 
best served iv the pulpit by temperately pointing 
out the general principles that govern the matter 


players, and play-houses. There is no party con- 
cerned that has been so derelict of duty in the 
case as the religions newspapers. The pulpit 





and the tract editors have said their say, and 
a large proportion of their hearers and readers 
have made up their minds not to believe it; and 
the religious newspapers, to which these have 
been accustomed to look for light on the applica- 
tion of morality to current every-day questions, 
have suffered them (for ail the counsel they have 
been willing to give) to go on in the notion that 
there is no mora! difference between seeing ‘‘ Rip 
Van Winkle” or ‘‘ Cricket on the Hearth,” and 
basking for an evening in the charms of such 
a questionable drama as ‘‘ Frou-frou;” between 
hearing some sweet and harmless story, like the 
‘Bride of Lammermoor” or ‘‘ Martha,” set to 
delightful music, and witnessing three hours of 
seduction in ‘‘ Don Giovanni.”” To the pulpit it 
is all one—it is ‘* theater-going ’—and so, unfor- 
tunately, it comes to be considered all one in the 
pews. But the religious press ought to know bet- 
ter and teach better. 

Happily, in .the dereliction of the religious 
press the best of the secular papers have shown 
themselves (as they sometimes do) more Christian 
than their professedly pious neighbors. The 
service rendered to public morality by the censor- 
ship of the stage exercised by such papers as the 
‘* Times” and the ‘* Tribune” has been invaluable. 
I speak especially of the ‘‘ Tribune” because I 
know it best and longest. There has been in our 
day no bolder, sharper, more salutary preaching 
against actual concrete wrong than the exposure, 
from time to time, of pernicious plays, which we 
owe to tbe finely discriminating pen of Mr. 
William Winter. What power there is over the 
conscience in just, temperate discrimination; and 
what feebleness in indiscriminate denunciation! 

Iam bound to take notice of one objection to 
the theater which does not apply to the novel. 
The theater, it is alleged, requires the maintenance 
of a profession which is perilous to the character 
of those who follow it. This is true—less em- 
phatically true than it used to be; we may bope 
that it will be yet less and less so as time goes on. 
But it will never wholly cease to be true that a 
profession the essential nature of which, it wight 
almost be said, is competition for publie admira- 
tion and applause is unfavorable to the best 
development of character, especially in women. 
Therefore we are bound to honor the more highly 
those who in this aifficult position bave borne 
themselves with dignity. But is it not wrong to 
contribute to the maintenance of a profession 
dangerous to the character of its votaries? Not 
necessarily. There are many such professions. 
That of a concert singeris one. That of a church 
soprano is perhaps worse. That of city items or 
criminal court reporter is not what we should 
select for our sons. But shall we therefore refuse 
to go to concerts or to church, or to take a daily 
paper? Not every one is at liberty to choose his 
profession among the safest and most ennobling. 
Some people must work in powder-mills. Some 
(it seems likely) will, to the end of this won, have 
to serve their generation in the business of public 
entertainment. That youth is a fool who will 
choose this toilsome, unrewarding, perilous pro- 
fession except from plain considerations of duty. 
But to those who come into it from such consider- 
ations it is the safest place in all the world. God 
bless and keep the honest souls that are faithfully 
trying to serve him in the profession of the 
stage! 

There is one aspect of the subject which seems 
to me peculiarly practical, and which I commend 
to the serious consideration of good citizens of 
small cities and large country villages. There was 
a time when the theater was an institution of 
great towns. It is not so very many years since a 
theatrical entertainment was a crime anywhere in 
the State of Connecricut. Now, whatever the thea- 
ter has of good or bad, but especially whatever it 
has of mediocre, is reproduced in every part of 
the land by the traveling ‘‘ combinations.” It is 
appalling to any thoughtful person, as he jour- 
neys in a railroad train, to read the posters, from 
town to town, and estimate the small amount of 


| good, the vast corruption, that is spread by this 


, agency. For it is in the small towns, where every- 
of amusement; and in the Christian newspaper _ 


press by a faithful, intelligent application of these | 
principles in the criticism of particular plays, 


body knows everybody else, and the authority of 
Mrs. Grundy is most complete, that the influence 
of the best people is least felt in theatrical enter- 
tainments. Cautious and respectable people, 
church members, who would like to go to a play, 
but would not like to be seen there, prefer to do 





their play-going in New York. Consequently they 
do not know anything of what is done when the 
cart of Thespis halts over night in their village. 
They do not know, though they ought to know, 
the infernal meaning of it when the brothels of 
New York are emptied out upon their quiet town, 
and the charms of Mademoiselle Cancan’s Blonde 
Minstrels are advertised on all the fences and 
deadwalls for miles around. And they ought to 
hold themselves jointly and severally guilty for 
the wrong that is done and the good that is left 
undone in this business. 

For the remedy of the mischief is obvious and 
(in ordinary cases) accessible ;—not by application 
of law, which is costly, uncertain, and irritating; 
and when completely successful does but balf the 
work—the negative half. The three or four sub- 
stantial and resolute citizens, not too austere in 
their views, who in such a town should, even at 
some cost, acquire the control of the public halls, 
and exercise a reasonable influence over the 
amusements of the community, vetoing the mani- 
festly pernicious, discouraging the inferior, and 
taking active measures to introduce and promote 
good and elevating as well as amusing entertain- 
ments, and sustain them by the subscriptions of 
the best people, would render a service to the 
community that would be appreciated after it had 
been tried; but probably not before. Doubtless 
it would help the success of such an experiment 
if it could be undertaken in concert in a half- 
dozen towns not too far from each other by rail. 
But even without this it would be worth attempt 
ing, as an ‘‘experiment solitary.” 

I rest here; although a word from some other 
pen may draw me back into the discussion. 


By Sara F, Hopkins. 


T was on a perfect midsummer day of 1872 that 
the writer, comfortably seated upon a bench 
on the Esplanade at Ventnor, was getting, under 
the ciceronage of an American long resident in 
England, a first look at English seaside humors, 
habits, fashions and manners. Suddenly the flow 
of the Anglo-American’s comments upon the scene 
was arrested, and he rose hastily to greet a middle- 
aged gentleman and young lady who, with smiles 
and outstretched bands, had paused near us. The 
gentleman might have been the brother of Charles 
Dickens, so startlingly did he resemble him; while 
his companion, tall, slender, very erect and elastic 
of carriage, with pale, clear, dark skin, dark eyes 
of vivid expression, and a mass of long, fine, 
dusky hair piled in coils upon the top of her head, 
was much more like sn American than an English 
girl. Her eyes this day shone radiant, and she 
looked so full of repressed buoyancy that it seem- 
ed as if it would need but the gentlest puff of 
wind to whirl her, like a pinch «of thistledown, 
aloft and away on thesoftair. At almost the first 
lull in the eonversation, she said, with the shy, 
pretty eagerness of a natve child, ** Oh, Mr. 
have you seen the ‘ News’” or ‘‘ Times,” I’ve for- 
gotten which, ‘‘this morning? avd did you see the 
puff it gives my drawing?’ alluding to a sketch 
then on exhibition at one of the London galleries. 
The young girl was Miss Elizabeth Thompson, 
and the brief laudatory notice that gave such 
pleasure was the first mention accorded her work 
by either of the great London journals. Her 
name is hardly so famous yet in this country as 
Rosa Bonheur’s, but since she has far greater 
genius than her French contemporary, since she 
has already achieved a position amongst En- 
glish artists higher than has been held by any 
woman, since she gives promise of noble future 
work, perhaps some words concerning her may 
have their interest. At this time, when the writer 
met her first, she was living with her parents and 
sister in a charming home at Ventnor. She has a 
right to gevius. her mother being one of the finest 
of amateur musicians and so clever with her 
brush that ber water-color sketches have won Mr. 
Ruskin’s praise, while from her father, an English 
gentlem»n, scholarly, accomplished, tasteful, erit- 
ical, she and her sister bave had the wost careful 
training and education, almost the undivided at 
tention of years. Both daughters speak fluently 
three or four languages, and the sister, who is a 
fine musician, has strong poetic and literary ten- 
dencies, and devotes herself, with the husband 
she has since married and whose profession is lit- 
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erature, to newspaper and magazine work in 
London. 

The young painter’s bent was very early mani 
fested, and her special field, military subjects, was 
as clearly indicated. Soldiers, always soldiers 
and horses; and, if the annals of a quiet family 
could be searched for statistics of its weary excur- 
sions to all kinds of military pageants, for the 
adventures of its members in posing, coaxing, 
threatening unpersuadable horses, and bulls, cows, 
goats, sheep, dogs, ete., as well, the record would 
move to as much pity as laughter. 

Always the artist eye was on the alert; one of 
the household complained that even ber fainting- 
fits were studied, and that upon her recovery 
from one attack the painter’s congratulation was, 
“Oh! A- why did you get over it so quickly? 
I wanted to be sure of that livid color for my dead 
soldier! But your hands, see, and nails are quite 
deathly and perfect yet!” 

And she worked as persistently as if not a spark 
of genius lightened the way for her. Her small 
back-garden studio was an oven in summer and so 
draughty in winter that she had to paint muffled 
in cloak, hood, and warm gloves with the fingers 
shortened; but neither heat nor cold, sun nor 
storm, social temptations nor enervating climate 
could rob her of her five or six bard working 
hours each day. And despite her many advan- 
tages of position and culture, despite the ceaseless 
loving ministry to her artist needs, I fear that ad- 
vanced youvg American spirits would have pro- 
nounced that nothing great, hardly anything that 
could worthily be called work, could be accom- 
plished by a girl living in as entire subjection to 
her parents as a schoolgirl (not an American one), 
and hedged about by a most rigid rank of proprie- 
ties and conventionaliiies. But I doubt if she 
thought, and certainly she did not ery out, that 
Her father accompanied 

games, 


Ler career was impeded. 


her to reviews, soldiers’ 


athletic tournameuts; and that night after night, 


encampments, 


for consecutive weeks, he, a fastidious, book-lov- 
ing man, already sgeing, and needing to take 
thought about fatigues and exposure, sat with her 
while she studied the evolutions of the horses ina 
great circus, testifies surely not less strongly to his 
devotion than to hers. 

In 1874 she sent her first picture to the Royal 
Academy Exhibition—‘‘ Calling the Roll after 
Battle” It was accepted, and 
a whisper was breathed through the studios that 
the Hanging Committee had gathered before it, 
hats off, and cheered it. At the annual dinner 
before the opening of the Exhibition the Prince 
of Wales alluded to it in his speech in glowing 
terms, and for weeks after the Exhibition was 
open the crush before the picture was so great 
that policemen were stationed there to see that 
ladies and gentlemen ‘‘ moved on” after reason- 
able tarry. But the great triumph to the artist 
had been on the ‘‘ private view” day, when she 
had gone with her sister to the Burlington Gal- 
leries an almost unknown little English girl, and 
left them a famous English artist. Artists and 
literary men, old army officers, high dignitaries of 
Church and State, all ranks of the nobility pressed 
around her in enthusiastic admiration of her 
work. ‘* Whatever the future may hold,” she 
wrore her father, ‘‘ there can never come another 
day like this to me.” 

The picture was withdrawn from the exhibition 
fora short time, at the Queen’s request, that rhe 
Czar, then in England, might see it, and the 
painter was overwhelmed witb offers of purchase. 
But it was a commission, and its owner, a Man- 
chester art lover, ceded it to Her Majesty at her 
request. <A firm of picture dealers paid Miss 
Thompson £2,000 for the right to engrave it and 
exhibit it in English towns and cities, and Agnew, 
the king of picture dealers, too late to secure this 
first prize gave her a commission at once, carte 
blanche as to subject, time, price. The Com- 
mander of Forces gave orders that when she 
visited places where the troops were stationed 
they should be deployed as for a royal visitor, 
and go through with whatever evodlution she 
wished to see. But, in all the ovation, the thing 
that touched the artist most deeply was the peti- 
tion from Florence Nightingale, then confined to 
her bed, that the picture might be brought to her 
sick room because she was so deeply interested in 
all Crimean reminiscences. 

Her Academy picture in 1875 was a Waterloo 


a Crimean scene. 








subject, ‘‘ Forming a Hollow Square;” in 1876 she 
sent a very spirited rendering of the ‘‘ Return 
from the Balaklava Charge.” 

Many sketches and drawings in black and white 
have been exhibited, a ‘‘ Dragoon Scont,” ‘‘Charge 
at Aldershct,” ‘* Tent-pegging,” and other:—tmili- 
tary subjects almost wholly. 

The characteristies of her genius and work are 
great spirit, keen humor and pathos, great sim- 
plicity, and powerful dramatic feeling and ex- 
pression. 

She is known to be a fervent convert from high 
Anglicanism to Catholicity, which is the only 
obvious warrant for the rueful tone of occasional 
floating predictions that she is likely in the future 
to devote herself wholly to sacred art, or, thus 
far, for the predictions themselves. 

But she has married within the past two years 
Major Butler, author of ‘‘ The Great Lone Land,” 
and when a woman of genius marries the oracles 
themselves are stricken dumb. 

NORTH SCITUATE, R. I. 
THE USE AND ABUSE OF ALCOHOL. 
By WILLARD PARKER, M. D. 

N® the least of the incidental advantages 
4 afforded by the establishment of Inebriate 
Asylums has been the fact that they have directed 
the attention of medical and scientific men to the 
subject of alcoholic liquors, and their effect on the 
humen system. They have incited medical men 
to prosecute inquiries into this subject, inquiries 
which have not been prosecuted by them as tem- 
perance wen, nor for the purpose of obtaining 
arguments to sustain the temperance cause, but 
in a purely scientifie spirit, and for a purely scien- 


tifie purpose. The results of these inquiries have 


been of great value, though they are as yet by no 
means widely known. 

In the first place they have demonstrated the 
scientific and very important difference between 
fermented and distilled liquors. 
is not recognized by the temperance reformers 


That difference 


generally; it is not recognized by our legislation 
on this subject; yet it is fandamental. 
temperance credit 


I give the 
for their moral 
earnestness, and they have my warmest sympa- 
thies in their work; yet I am convinced that by 
ignoring this difference, and putting both classes of 
liquors on the s+ me footing, and denouncing both 
alike, they are preventing the very results that 
they seek to accomplish. 


reformers 


Fermentation is a process of nature; it has ex- 
isted from the earliest times and will continue to 
exist so long as there is any sugar or starch. 
Give these articles the right temperature and 
water, and let air be admitted, and fermentation 
begins to take place. The sugar changes into a 
substance called alcohol and one known as ear- 
bonic acid, in about equal parts. There is sugar 
in the juice of all fruits of the earth; and if they 
are left in a certain temperature for a definite 
time fermentation takes place, and we have the 
alchohol and the carbonic acid as a necessary 
result. That is the work of Omnipotence; it is 
not the work of man. It grows out of the very 
constitution of things; and is as truly a divine 
process as is growth itself. 

Now the whole inculeation of the Bible, and 
especially of our Saviour’s teaching, Use 
all things in moderation; Use them without 
abuse. Those directions were given as to men 
who possessed their reason and their self-control ; 
and for them the command was to use all things 
as not abusing them. There was no teetotalism 
in former times, or, at least, it was exceptional, 
and it is not commanded. Some, I know, have en- 
deavored to prove that the wine that the Saviour 
made was not fermented. I cannot agree with 
them. 

And it is not this vinous fermentation that does 
the barm; it is not with that we have to do battle. 
A man can get foolish on it I admit; but he is not 
likely to get very drunk. We have never had a 
single case of an inebriate in the Asylum at Bing- 
hamton who came there from using only vinous 
fermentations. He may have begun with them, 
and gone on to other and stronger liquors; but 
the mere vinous fermentations did not make an 
inebriate of him. And while men use simply the 
native wines, the natural product of the vine with 
no more alcohol than comes from its fermenta- 
tion, drunkenness is but little known. 

Our war is against the distilled liquors: the 


was, 


brandy, and gin, and whiskey, and rum, and that 
class of liquors. 

The process of distillation was utterly unknown 
till about the middle of the eleventh century. It 
was then introduced into Europe by some Arabian 
alchemists. The product of the still was, however, 
only used for certain chemical and mechanical 
processes, such as the dissoluticn of raisins, ete., 
until the sixteenth century. The Black Plague 
was then sweeping over Europe—sometimes called 
the Black Death—probably the same disease that 
is now threatening Europe from Russia. It started 
in China or India, and ravaged all Europe. It is 
estimated that ninety millions were swept away 
by its ravages. The agua vita, or water of life as 
it was called, was introduced at that time as an 
experiment, in order to stay the ravages of this 
dreadful disease. It was never introduced into 
the human system till that time; but from that 
introduction as a medicine it has extended, till now 
it is used all over the world as a drink. This is 
the poison; this is what does the harm. 

In the discussions that have tuken place on this 
subject it has been said on the one side that alco- 
hol is a poison, and on the other that wine used 
in moderation is healthful. But the two asser- 
tions are not inconsistent. For the character and 
effect of substances are entirely changed by a 
change in their chemical combination. Nitrogen 
But 
nitrogen gas taken into the lungs mixed with oxy- 
gen, as it is found in our common air, is absolutely 
essential to life. The aleobol as it exists in a 
native and true wine, in the amount and with the 
combination that God employs, is harmless, if 
taken useful; 
but when by a mechanical process it is eliminated 
from the mixture in which God put it and put into 


gas taken into the lungs alone is poisonous. 


in moderation; and may be even 


a new and artificial mixture, it becomes a most 
dangerous and absolutely deadly poison. 

In distillation this is what is The 
fermented liquor is subjected to heat, and under 
the process the lighter substance, the alcohol, 
rises in the form of vapor, and is carried off 
through the worm and condensed, and 


done. 


runs 


out, leaving the refuse behind. Alcohol can 
be thus distilled from any kind of fermented 
liquor. Anything that has alcohol in it, wines or 


cider or any other liquid that contains starch or 
sugar, can be subjected to distillation. This pro- 
cess of distillation is a purely artificial one. It 
is the work not of God but of man; and by it 
the poisonous product is drawn off from the com- 
bination in which God puts it, and in which it 
may be used without injury, if not to advantage, 
and converted into an article that is always a 
poison, and that never ought under any circum- 
stances to be used in the human body, except, as 
I shall have occasion to say hereafter, in some 
cases of disease, and then only rarely and with 
caution. Fermented liquor is the work of God; 
distilled liquor is the work of man or the devil, or 
both. 

I can make this plain by a simple illustration. 
All milk has sugar in it; and in the milk it is use- 
ful; God put it there for a purpose. But if we 
were to take the sugar out of the milk, by a pro- 
cess analogous to distillation, and feed our chil- 
dren on that, they would die in three weeks’ time. 
So it is when we take the alcohol out of the wine 
or cider, and mix it with something else to give to 
it a flavor—juniper berries or the like; taken out 
of the article in which God put it, and used alone, 
it becomes destructive. 

Man does not make the apple or the grape; nor 
does he make the juice; nor does he make the fer- 
mentation that is produced by the temperature 
and the air in the juice. All this is the work of 
God. It is the still that does the harm. It is the 
still that takes the alcohol out of its proper place 
in a liquid where it is not ordinarily found in a 
larger proportion than six or seven per cent., and 
where it rarely intoxicates, and never if taken in 
moderate quantities, and concentrates it in a sub- 
stance that is deadly poison. Take away the still 
and we should have peace and plenty on the 
earth. We could then leave the vinous liquors 
alone. I would compromise with all my heart on 
that ground, and I would go to work and preach 
just as old Solomon did: Don’t use too much. 

In a next article I will point out the effect of 

Sese two classes of liquors, the fermented and 
the distilled, on the human body, and on society. 





New York, February 19th, 1879, 
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LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 
OF TRADE-SOLID GOLD. 

ENNIE saw the other day in the Christian 

Union an advertisement of a solid gold ring, 
with an imitation diamond, for one dollar. Jennie 
has great faith in the Christian Union, advertise- 
ments and all, but this staggered her. ‘‘A solid 
gold ring for a dollar! said she; ‘‘why, there 
ean’t be gold enough in a dollar to cover it with.” 
The next morning I fell in with my friend Mr. 
Silvern, the jeweler, and told him of the adver- 
tisement, and asked him if the ring could by any 
possibility be genuine. 

‘*Oh, yes!” he replied; ‘‘there is no difficulty 
about making a solid gold ring fora dollar. The 
diamond must be a pretty cheap imitation. But 
we can furnish you gold rings for twelve dollars a 
dozen, and very good ones, indeed, for eighteen 
dollars a dozen.” 

**T would not think,” I replied, ‘‘that there 
would be gold enough in a dollar to make a solid 
ring, to say nothing of the labor.” 

‘*Well, you must kuow,” said Mr. Silvern, 
‘“‘that a solid gold ring is not a gold ring that is 
solid. There are two kinds of jewelry known to 
the trade; plated and solid; and whatever is not 
plated is solid. The solid gold ring that is sold 
for twelve dollars a dozen is by no means pure gold 
from center to circumference. But the gold is 
real gold, not plate.” 

He explained to me a little of the nature of this 
trade-solid gold and the process by which the 
articles are manufactured, but not being very 
good at comprehending mechanical processes 
without illustration I shall not attempt to repeat 
an explanation that I did but partly understand. 

My first feeling was, how much humbug there 
is in the jewelry business; but, meditating further 
on the subject, I have come to the conclusion 
that the jewelers have no monopoly of trade-solid 
gold. 

A friend of mine in the grocery business handed 
me not long since a little box ot burnt ungrouad 
coffee to carry home to Jepnie to try. She is not 
easily; cheated and after smelling and tasting it 
she pronounced it at once not coffee. I was not 
so sure; for though there was no coffee odor the 
taste was not wholly unlike a poor kind of berry. 
On inquiry, however, of my friend, Jennie’s con- 
clusion was proved correct. The coffee was made 
of burnt molasses. A manufacturer in New York 
City is said to be amassing a fortune by burning a 
cheap molasses, molding it by a peculiar process 
of his own into the form of the coffee berry, and 
then selling it to the grocers to mix in larger or 
sinaller proporticns, according to the elasticity of 
their own conscience, with the ‘* pure old Govern- 
ment Java.” Indeed, if I am correctly informed, 
‘* pure old Government Java” is itself, all of it, a 
trade-solid gold; the name belongs properly to a 
coffee which was gathered under the old govern- 
ment of Java, and was especially valuable on 
account of its age. Tne article has long since 
disappeared, being entirely consumed. The name 
remains as a ‘‘ trade mark.” 

The dry-goods people use not a little the trade- 
solid gold. Iam told—this story comes from my 
friend the jeweler, who was a little indignant at 
my imputation upon the jewelry trade—that the 
ladies of Indianapolis during the war formed a 
league covenanting to buy nothing but American 
goods. It was at the time of the Mason and 
Slidell affair; the league was very popular; all 
the ladies joined. It was surprising, Mr. Silvern 
says, to see how suddenly the English goods 
which had filled the dry-goods stores were con- 
verted into American fabrics. One store, in par- 
ticular, closed its doors for two days to take 
account of stock, and when they re-opened had 
hardly a silk, a calico, or a sheeting that had not 
the stamp of an American mill upon it. The 
league lasted for about six months. As it grad- 
ually fell to pieces English calicoes and French 
silks came back upon the shelves of the dry-goods 
dealers. 

Trade-solid gold is by no weans confined to 
commercial circles. A few years since I was visit- 
ing in Boston, saw an announcement that John 
B. Gough was to speak to Sunday-school workers 
in Tremont Temple, and went with my hostess, 
who was a Sunday-school teacher. A policeman 
was stationed at the door who stopped us with 
the question, ‘‘ Are you Sunday-school teachers?” 





‘*The lady is; I am not,” I replied. ‘‘ Then,” 
said he ‘sententiously, ‘‘the lady can go in and 
you cannot.” But the lady would not go in with- 
out me; and we stood there five or ten minutes, 
watching with curiosity the crowd pass in. The 
same question was addressed to every one, and 
not another person was stopped by it. Scores of 
fair young girls passed in, replying ‘‘ Yes,” till 
they got beyond the policeman, and then, with a 
laugh, adding, ‘‘only I am not.” Some, who 
dared not quite lie with their lips, answered with 
a nod. Some sounded an ‘‘s,” making it serve 
for ‘‘ yes.” Sometimes one teacher would answer 
for four or five companions and pass them in with 
one affirmation. At last the policeman turned to 
me and said, ‘* Well, you can go in; I guess you 
are as much a teacher as the rest of them,” and in 
I went, without lying. The house was crowded 
to its utmost capacity, and I have never ceased to 
wonder that the religious city of Boston could 
furnish to a religious address such a congregation 
of liars—I beg their pardon—of Christian ladies 
and gentlemen who were satisfied with trade-solid 
gold for truth. 

The subject grows under the pen. The jewelers 
certainly are not the only folk who deal in trade- 
solid gold. Society is full of it. If you take out 
from what men call courtesy all the brass, all the 
washed and plated gold, and all the thin gold 
that is hollow inside, 1 am afraid what would be 
left would be very small in quantity. I wish all 
Christian ministers, especially in and near our 
great cities, would preach once a year on the text, 
‘*Let your love be without dissimulation.” The 
hypocrisy of love is the worst of hypocrisies; and 
yet is the most common. It is a difficult problem 
sometimes to reconcile the obligations of truthful- 
ness and politeness; and I suspect politeness 
slaughters truthfulness very often; but if one 
must choose it seems to me truth is always 
weightier and more sacred than courtesy. I must 
make a note of this question for our parson’s 
question-box: How can a Christian be courteous 
without sacrificing his sincerity ? 

I read thus much to Jennie; after hearing it 
she said, quietly, ‘‘I think you ought to add 
something to that.” 

‘* What?” said I. 

‘‘Something about trade-solid gold in the pul- 
pit and the prayer-meeting.” 

‘‘And in private prayer?” said I, interroga- 
tively. 

‘*Yes!” said she; ‘‘and in private prayer. I 
once heard the deacon’s wife say that she thought 
more lies were told on the knees than anywhere 
else. And I half believe she is right.” 

I more than half believe it. But that topic is 
too large to be treated in a postscript. 


Yours, ete., LAICUs. 








Correspondence. 


FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 

I HAVE been waiting to see what you had to say on 
the Chinese question; you have spoken and I am sorry 
that you have. You say that the opposition to the Chinese 
comes from the coarse-grained, careless, ignorant, under 
population. Do you class with these our Senators and 
Congressmen and the Congregational Church, which put 
herself on the record in 1877 against Chinese immigration? 
I have been here since 1849 and have a large acquaintance, 
and I do not know of one person but will go so far as say 
there ought to be some restriction to thsir immigration. 
The truth is they can live on less and work cheaper than 
our people can, and the only way we can compete is to do 
as they do, and we have no idea of any such thing; we 
mean to stay here. How can you who did so much to free 
one portion of our country from slavery help to fasten on 
us the worst kind of slavery? You seem to think wages 
are high; how is it that so many Eastern men come and 
go back just as soon as they can? My Bible says we are to 
go into all nations and preach the Gospel, but I cannot 
find it saying we are to bring the pagans to our doors, 
idols and all, and if we cannot work as cheap must give 
them our homes and fall back. God in olden times did 
not allow his people to have much to do with the heathen, 
and he is the same God to-day. As yousay, we have taken 
the Irishman and his whiskey ; but John and his josh is too 
much for us. We will see that he is not very badly used 
while he is here; it is true that sometimes our hoodlums 
abuse them, but they abuse our own people, too. I am 
like all good citizens, in favor of treating them well, and 
do so; but I do think there is no other country where they 
would be treated as well as they are here. Let me tell you 
this is the worst country I believe in the world for boys 


and girls to get work, and John is the cause. If the bill ; danger of encouraging a subtle kind of religious '— a 
A. M. 


before the Senate does not become a law then we will | 





either have to join the Democratic party or take Kearney, 
and either is hard for a Methodist to do. 
Yours respectfully, JAMES WILLIAMSON. 

SANTA CRUZ, Feb. 10, 1879. 

The reference in this letter to tbe Congregational 
Church we do not understand. We do not know any 
body that is authorized to speak for the Congregational 
Churches of this country, at large; and if any one church 
or association of churches has spoken on this subject, it 
is alone responsible for the utterance, whatever it may 
be. 


ANOTHER VOICE ON THE CHINESE QUES- 
TION. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 19, 1979. 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher: 

Dear Sir: I have read with great pleasure your re- 
marks in the Christian Union upon the Chinese question. 
I have resided here since November, ’49, and have been in 
the practice of the law sinee January, 1850, in this city, 
and I think I have had a good opportunity of knowing the 
facts as well as most people. I certify to the correctness 
of your statements. When the memorial of the Anti- 
Chinese was presented to the President I chanced to be at 
the East, and I saw the memorial printed in the ‘* Herald.” 
I wrote a reply and sent it to the Committee of the Senate 
on Foreign Relations. Perhaps as a consequence the bills 
then pending were defeated and a substitute in accordance 
with my suggestion was passed, providing for a joint com- 
mittee to investigate. When they came out here they 
invited me to appear before them, and I did. You will see 
my opening statement in this report. I mainly conducted 
the case on the Chinese side, and at the chairman’s request 
gave my own testimony, and I bave written and published 
a good deal, and gathered statistics. All this is merely 
preliminary to what I have to say in regard to the ex- 
penditure of money by the six companies. J have never 
known them to spend one cent. I was a volunteer without 
any pay. I did not know one of the presidents and do not 
yet. ButI think I conducted the whole fight, and made 
the most of it, except what Col. Bee did. In Washington 
there has been no one but Mr. Kennedy, and he also was a 
volunteer. Ido not think he ever received anything, cer- 
tainly he was not hired. Col. Bee received some pay from 
Cninese merchants by voluntary contributions. In what 
I did I acted on my own impulse and I received nothing 
from any Chinaman, not even for expenses. The New 
Year’s day following a deputation from the merchants 
came to my house with a handsome New Year's present of 
household silver and a variety of things, against my wish 
and expressed protest. The six companies by their presi- 
dents have addressed a communivation to the ‘‘ Bulletin” 
denying categorically all its charges, and declaring that 
they are simply benevolent societies formed for the pur- 
pose of relieving the poor, caring for the sick, and burying 
the dead, and that they have never imported a man or 
woman from China, or bought, or sold, or held a labor con- 
tract. 

This the “ Bulletin,” our most respectable paper, pub- 
lishes with the heading, ‘‘ The usual denial from the Presi- 
dents of the Six Companies.” 

I have no doubt that every word of this is true. There 
is not a Chinaman, and never has been, in the almshouse, 
not a Chinese beggar in the streets (swarms of Caucas- 
sians), not one in the county hospital; and I have never 
known or seen or heard of a single Chinaman who did not 
appear to be as much his own masterasIam. They make 
their own — receive their wages, or go or stay as 
they please without any interference. There are Chinese 
employment offices which furnish laborers precisely as other 
employment offices furnish white laborers. Where the 
Chinese are furnished in gangs for railroad work or recla- 
maticn they are usually = yg ignorant of our Jan- 
guage. These gangs usually have one who can speak the 

nguaye, who cooks for,them, and receives the wages from 
the employer and distributes it among them. 

I trust you will excuse the liberty I have taken. I write 
to assure you that the Chinese are not spending money, 
and that dam who have taken up the cudgels in their be- 
half are not ‘‘ paid agents of the six companies,” but, like 
yourself, tight for the right because it is the right. I send 
you one or two papers just to show you how the subject is 
treated here. No man’s property or life is safe who speaks 
or writes just what the truth is—unless his views are 
agreeable to the Hibernians. 


Yours, with great respect, B. W. Brooks. 


INCONGRUOUS HYMNSIN PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
Dear Laicus: 

I cannot help writing to thank you for your little article 
on ‘‘ Cowper Evangelized.” There is such a satisfaction in 
seeing a feeling that has often been pressing on one’s own 
mind expressed so clearly and forcibly by another that I 
cannot but feel under especial obligations to you, and so I 
am sure, must many others, who, as you truly say, have 
often been obliged to sit silent during the singing of this 
hymn because they could not carry a lie on their lips to 

It has often occurred to me as most singular that 
this hymn should be periodically given out to be sung in 
churches as if the state of mind which it so touchingly ex- 

resses were expected to be the ordinary condition of a 
istian congregation. Surely in every congregation 
there may be ~ yer to be not a few young Christians 
rejoicing in the first ‘‘ blessedness” of ‘‘ knowing the Lord,” 
and many mature saints who have no reason to mourn 
over the *‘ peaceful hours they once enjoyed”’ because those 
they enjoy now are sweeter still! How can such as these 
join in bewalling the ‘‘aching void’’ they do not feel and 
ve no reason to feel? And = itis always apparently 
an ungracious thing to withhold one’s voice and one’s sym- 
thy from the songs of the sanctuary. And if the mem- 
rs of the choir are, as they should be, earnest Christians, 
the choice of this hymn must obviously place them ina 
very painful position. The truth is that this hymn, as well 
as a good many others in our Congregational collections, 
really express exceptional states of mind, and, however 
useful they may often be for purposes of private devotion, 
they are not suitable for congregational singing, and can- 
not be used in this way without spiritual falsetto, or the 
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Religious Fetws. 


Unitep STaTES.—The Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society has published an official statement of its affairs 
which confirms all the reports relative to the mal-admin- 
istration of its late Treasurer. Its permanent funds, as it 
seems, amounted co $60,000, and had been invested in first- 
class securities by the Executive Committee, which alone 
had the right to ‘‘manage and dispose of the Society’s 
property.”” Notwithstanding this provision and without 
authority from the Committee, the Treasurer, Mr Demond, 
converted these securities along with part of the current 
receipts of the Society into personal notes of irresponsible 
men. Besides being guilty of these irregularities, Mr. 
Demond produced and exhibited, as the property of the 
Society, at the time of the last examination, securities 
which were not owned by the Society, withholding, as it 
appears, the truth in regard to his operations, and has 
destroyed parts of his correspondence and ‘‘ kept his books 
in such a way as to make it impossible to trace his trans- 
actions.” The result is, that out of $86,000, the amount 
with which he operated, the Executive Committee find 
but one sum of $2,000 secured in such a way that they 
‘*hope it is sufficient.” 

ENGLAND.—Lotterics at Church Fairs.—A_ resolution 
was offered at a recent meeting of the London Presby tery, 
“That the Presbytery instruct deacons and managers 
having recourse to bazaars absolutely to prohibit lotteries 
and kindred games of chance.” Dr. Donald Fraser, one of 
the members, regarded this as an arbitrary motion. ‘It 
had got abroad,” he said, ‘‘ that the Presbyterians were a 
dictatorial body, who rapped people’s knuckles at every 
opportunity ; and if they issued such a ukase as was con- 
tained in the motion, it would bring upon them a lot of 
unnecessary odium.” The decrees against dancing in the 
United States had caused infinite trouble in church courts. 
After a lengthened discussion the motion was withdrawn 
and an amendment carried by eleven votes to eight, urg- 
ing mivisters and sessions to discourage bazaar lotteries. 





The Clergy Co-operative Association recently organized 
in London, by jvining which a clergymen was to receive 
peculiar benefits in the purchase of butter, eggs and other 
household neeessities and ultimately share in the profits of 
the concern, recently besought Canon Baynes to become a 
member, a proposition which the Canon rejected with the 
following emphatic language: 

“In the most solemn moment of our lives, when we were 
admitted to the order of priesthood, the Bishop expressed 
‘good hope’ that we bad ‘clearly determined by God's grace 
to give ourselves wholly to this office,” and to me this rush- 
ing of the clergy into speculative shares, and becoming them- 
selves active members of the great trading class, is something 
far more than unseemly. And again, we as clergy rely in the 
main on this great trading class for subscriptions and offer- 
tories to keep in efficient working order all our parochial 
machinery; and is it likely or to bee xpected that we shall 
receive this aid when our laity know that we bave been smit- 
ten by this modern co-operative mania?” 





Canon Lightfoot, who has been elevated to the See of 
Durham, was born at Liverpool in 1828, and educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he obtained a scholar- 
ship in 1848, and graduated B.A. in 1851 as Senior Classic 
and Chancellor's Medallist. In 1852 he was elected to a 
Fellowship in his college, in 1854 ordained deacon by the 
late Bisnop of Manchester, by whom he was also admitted 
into priest’s orders in 1855. Dr. Lightfoot has been suc- 
cessively appointed tutor of Trinity College (1857); honor- 
ary chaplain to Her Majesty; Hulsean Professor of Divin- 
ity at the University of Cambridge (1861); Examining 
Chaplain to Dr. Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury (1868); 
Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral (February, 1871); and one 
of the Deputy Clerks of the Closet to Her Majesty (Feb- 
ruary, 1875). He has published editions of St. Paul’s 
Epistles to the Corinthians and Philippians, and of the 
Epistles of St. Clement of Rome, 1869; ‘‘On a Fresh 
Revision of the English New Testament,”’ 1871; sermons; 
and articles in periodicals. His present preferment is sup- 
posed to be a step toward the primacy when Archbishop 
Tait shall have retired. 

The population of the Globe is estimated in alate num- 
ber of Petermann’s ‘‘ Mittheilungen” at 1,439,145,300. The 
following is probably the nearest approximation ever 
made to the number of believers in the various faiths of 
the world. How so accurate a census was arrived at the 
encyclopzedist does not inform us: 


Jews..... ....... 4,931,080 | Majiansand Parsees 1,007,190 
Roman Catholics... 186,460,076 | Buddbists, religions 

Greek Church...... 82,926,049 of the East, and 
Protestants 131,091,941 Pagans - see» 483,015,475 
Mohammedans..... 103,453,594 





Another estimate, apparently founded on the same 
premises, gives it thus: Jews, 8,000,000; Christians, 371,000,- 
000; Mahommedans, 103,500,000; Hindoos, 139,500,000; 
Buddhists, 483,000,000, and believers in aboriginal fetich- 
ism, 189,000,000, thus making a total of 1,294,000,000. The 
following is the estimated number of religious denomina- 
tions amongst English-speaking communities throughout 
the world. 


Episcopalians. ee ee ee ee 
Methodists of all descriptions ............--......... 14,000,000 
I, oo ncineecleesds. boducwsasaqesions saves 13, 300,000 
Presbyterians of all descriptions..................... 10,000,000 
Baptists of all descriptions................-.......08.. 8,000,000 
Congregutionalists....... Sctnbebdasenenaten cans. Te 
IN 5 asda dled tad eb Sanne SSesind Ke shinngscoanece 1,000,000 
Minor religious sects ...... .. igoutake: Seba 1,500,000 
Of no religion in particular,.......... 7,500,000 


English-speaking population.........-...655 ere, 80,250,000 








FRANCE.—The Opening of Pére Hyacinthe’s ,Church in 
Paris occurred Feb. 9th without the participation of any of 
the dignitaries that had been promised, but with considerable 
eclat owing to the general curiosity which M. Loyson’s move- 
ment had excited. Cards of invitation were issued. signed 
“ Hyacinthe Loyson, Recteur de l’Eglise Catholique Galli- 
cane,” and fixing the hour at 4 Pp. M. Much earlier than 
that the chapel, which has been transformed from a café 
chantant, was densely crowded with an audience which, 
according to reports, behaved itself in hardly a decorous or 
orderly way. ‘It was a relief,” says the correspondent 
of the “Guardian,” who does not sympathize with the 
movement, ‘‘to think that the building was not a conse- 
crated place of worship.” The audience, according to the 
same authority, did not present a religious aspect and 
contained but few, if any, Roman Catholics. M. Loyson, 
after his preliminary devotions, announced that the reg- 
ular liturgical services of the chapel with mass would not 
coramence at present; the Liturgy intended to be used 
being under revisal by the Primus of Scotland, and the 
priest who was to assist him, who was expected from 
America, and without whom he could not undertake the 
full duties of the church, not having yet arrived. He 
represented himself as being under the jurisdiction 
of three Bishops; to wit, the Primus of Scotland, the 
Bishop of Edinburgh and Bishop Herzog (Old Catho- 
lic) of Switzerland, who, he said, would have been 
present had their vocations permitted. With respect 
to the purpose of his church he did not claim that it was 
the foundation of a new church; as for himself he was 
neither Greek nor Anglican, but remained a Catholic of 
the Church of France, which he did not seek to dispossess 
but reform. -‘‘ Woe is me,” he declared, ‘‘ if I preach not 
the gospel.’’ There was, no doubt, he said, a world of in- 
fidelity in France, and he would prefer even superstition 
to that. But at bottom France was spiritualiste and 
Christian. People were deceived who thought otherwise. 
France, he declared, was croyant au fond. She was also 
Catholic, and would remain so. She would never become 
Protestant. To restore France to true Catholicism, to 
reform the Church of France, such were to be the objects 
and fruits of his undertaking. On the other hand, the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Paris denies to M. Loyson the title 
of Catholic, and rebukes his pretensions in a sharp letter 
of which the following is an extract: 

“You, perbaps, flatter yourself that you will win from men 
by your eloquence that testimony which your conscience re- 
fuses you; that is another deception in store for you. 
Around your schismatical pulpit we shall see a few un- 
believers attracted by curiosity. No disciples will be seen. 
Your sect will make no adepts. You will not even attain 
the success of the Eglise Francaise of Chatel, which, after a 
few meetings which resembled theatrical representutions, 
disappeared amidst indifference and contempt. And what 
sort of a place have you chosen for erecting your pulpit of 
error’ You have chosen the very city in which stands the 
pulpit of truth made famous by great orators, and once filled 
by yourself with some splendor. Your hearers, confounded, 
will seek for the motives which have induced you to pass 
from one to the other, and they will certainly not find any 
that can honor the new mission you have given yourself. I 
will not close this letter, sir, without reminding you that you 
have ceased to bea Catholic. Whatever other titles it may 
please you to give yourself, the Church has cast you out 
from its pale.” 


ITraLy.—Statistics of Misison Work.—We tabulate from 
a paper in one of the English periodicals by Dr. R. W. 
Stewart, of Leghorn, the chief of the Scottish missions to 
Italy, the following statistics, showing the extent to which 
evangelical missionary work is being carried on in that 


country: 
Churches Ministers, 
and Stations evangel- 
and outlying istseand Chil- Children 
places teach- Communi- dren in 


Visited. ers. canta. in 8.8. school. 
Waldensian Church... .125 106 2,530 1,749 1,840 
Plymouth Brethren.... 50 -- = 
Free Italian Church,... 34 44 1,649 606 1,203 
Wesleyan Methodist... 50 25 1,401 662 704 
Am. Methodist Epis . 15 16 437 160 _ 
Am. Baptists. .......... ” i) 155 110 
English Baptists...... . 8 169 ss 180 
Independents. ...... .. 12 5 - - 
EN esstcnhwa: cane 303 205 6,341 3,287 3,927 


This table does not include the churches in the Waldensian 
Valleys, where there are seventeen parishes served by 
eighteen pastors. Altogether the number of those who 
profess to embrace evangelical religion in Italy falls 
short of 10,000. On a recent visit of the King and 
Queen to Leghorn they were waited upon by representa- 
tives of these various sects. While admiring the zeal of 
the Protestants the King seemed very much surprised at 
the variety of the denominations, and more than once ex- 
exclaimed, “‘Quante Tinte!” ‘‘ How many shades!” A loss 
has been sustained by the Waldensian Church in the death 
of Miss Bruce of Kennett, Scotland, who has been for years 
a warm and liberal friend of Italian Evangelization. 
GERMANY.—The lack of vital religion was deplored in 
an able essay lately read by the Rev. R. S. Ashton, Secre- 
tary of the Evangelical Continental Society, before the 
National Club (London). Notwithstanding the fact that out 
of a population of 43,000,000 more than half are Protest- 
ants, it is true that spiritual religion has little hold upon 
the German people. There is an ever-increasing preportion 
of these so-called Protestants who protest as much against 
the infallibility of the Word of God, and against the necess- 
ity of preaching and preachers, as they do against the in- 
fallibility of the Pope and the supernatural power to which 
the priests of Rome lay claim. It is from these protestants 
against Protestantism that the ranks of social democracy 
are recruited. At the same time the provision made for 
the religious wants of the population is very inadequate, 
While the population ,has enormously increased in many 
of the large towns, little oy pothing has been done to mul- 





tiply the numberfof ‘churches. % Nor have individual zeal 
and liberality done much to supply the lack of State help. 
Very few churches have been built within the last fifty 
years, and there are many places where multitudes could 
not, if they would, find a place in the house of God. This 
is specially the case in Berlin, the “poorest city in the 
world in the matter of churches.’’ Four or five years since 
the various churches provided only 30,000 sitttings for a 
population of at least 800,000. The rapid growth of 
Socialism has awakened Christian people to the necessity 
of providing religious agencies, and the Berlin City Mis- 
sion has within two years increased its staff from six to 
twenty agents. The church as a whole, however, is not 
yet roused, and even the proposition to commemorate the 
Emperor's escape from assassination by building a church 
edifice has not awakened any hearty response. A more 
serious occasion for concern is the decrease of candidates 
for the ministry. In the Liberal Faculty of Theology at 
Heidelberg there are as many professors as students. For 
the religious education of the rising generation very little 
is being done. The Bible and catechism are being taught, 
but as the teachers are largely imbued with rationalistic 
sentiments it is doubtful whether the cause of religion 
derives any benefit from the teaching. It is an encourag 
ing feature, however, that a zealous evangelical preacher 
rarely wants a good audience, and that wherever there are 
garrisons the government appoints gifted and earnest 
chaplains, who are a great boon to the civil population, 
who flock in great numbers to hear them. This was, at 
least, the case under the late Minister of War, who was 
avery decided Christian. 


GLEANINGS. 

Revivals are reported from many Western towns, chiefly 
in Obio and I)linois. 

Iowa Baptists last year contributed but $150 in aid of 
ministerial students. 

—Tbe unanimous voice of the religious press of Chicago is 
against the anti-Chinese measure. 

Asbland, Neb., has dedicated a new Congregational 
Church structure, the Rev. Wm. Leavitt, pastor. 

—The Congregational Church at Whitewater, Wis., sup- 
ports itself and a home missionary on the frontier of the 
State. 

Owing to the approaching Royal wedding the restoration 
works at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, have been temporarily 
suspended. 

Mr. Gladstone commends to the liberality of Churchmen 
a plan on foot for the restoration of the venerable Cathedral 
Church of St. German’s, in the Isle of Man. 

The apparition of the Virgin at Mettenbuch, in Bavaria, 
has been pronounced a fraud by Bishop Senestry. Great ex- 
citement was caused by the report of the apparition. 

-~Mrs. Emma Strecker who reetently died in this city be- 
queathed over $250,000 to various benevolent institutions, 
the Church of the Transfiguration, of which she wis an active 
member, coming in for $10,000. 

~The American Bible Revision Committee held its monthly 
mecting last week in this city. The Old Testament Company 
revised the Books of Kings and Chronicles a second time; the 
New Testament Company compieted the final revision of the 
Gospels. 

—The Methodist laymen of Brooklyn who favor the repeal 
of the limitations of the Methodist pastorate are soon to hold 
a convention in Simpson Church, when action will probably 
be taken in the form of a petition to the General Conference, 
which meets next year. 

—* Uncle Tom ”"’ was musically illustrated on a recent occa- 
sion by the choir of the Congregational Chapel, Great Ayton, 
Eng., and also at the Baptist church, Whitechurch, Hants. 
This spectacle, which has not yet reached America, seems to 
be a favorite diversion on the other side. 

-Missionary work in Africa is attended with serious peril. 
Mr. Penrose, of the Church Missionary Society (English), has 
been killed in the Unyamwezi country with all his camp 
followers, and Mr. Thompson, of the London Missiovary 

—A General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance, simi- 
lar to that held in New York in 1873, has been called to meet 
at Basle on Aug. 3lst of this year and the seven following days. 
An elaborate programme has been prepared, the only Amer- 
icun speakers being, as we notice, Drs. Schaff and Hurst. 

For the second time the clergy of the dioceses of London 
and Rochester met in St. Paul's Cathedral on Tuesday, Feb. 
llth, at the invitation of the bishops, to spend what was 
termed *‘a quiet day.” The Holy Communion was dispensed 
at8 A.M. by the Bishop of London. There was a large con- 
gregation at morning prayer and after service the bishops 
and many clergy remained in silent prayer till half past 
eleven, when the Bishop of London gave an address on the 
difficulties and trials of the clergy. The Bishop of Rochester 
spoke in the afterpoon. 

At last accounts order reigned at St. James's, Hatcham, 
the services on Feb. 9th having passed off without the dis- 
turbance that had marred them on several previous Suodays. 
Many persons, however, remained after the Vicar had left 
the church in order to discuss his conduct in persisting 
in keeping the cross and candlesticks on the commu- 
nion table in spite of the Bishop’s letter pointing out the 
illegality of the proceeding. The summons which the Vicar 
bad taken out against the churchwarden was held over fora 
week at the suggestion of the magistrate, in the hope that the 
matter might be amicably settled. 

—Judgment bas been given by Lord Penzance in regard to 
the charges brought against the Rev. T. Pelham Dale of 
ritualistic practices at St. Vedast’s, London. In the result 
his Lordship pronounced against Mr. Dale, and condemned 
him in the cost of the proceedings. It is, however, said that 
Mr. Dale will decline to pay the costs, and leave the prosecu- 
tion the option of applying for his commitment for contempt 
of court, At the latest Sunday morning service of which we 
have reports about twenty people, chiefly femalcs, were 
present. There was no celebration of the Holy Communion, 
no incense was used, and no lighted candles appeared on the 
“altar.” Mr. Dale, whe abstained from wearing any of the 
vestments complained of, in the course of his sermon said they 
were to some extent deprived of their full church privileges, 
and on that occasion they met under peculiar circumstances 


for Ministerial Personals see page 24. 
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Che Sunday-School. 


DELIGHT IN GOD'S HOUSE. 
March 9.—Psalm |xxxiv., 1-12. 

‘Blessed are they that dwell in thy house; they will be 
still praising thee.”’-— PSALM Ixxxiv., 4. 

LS ge lovely are thy dwellings, O Lord of Hosts; 

My soul longs, yea, even faints, for the courts of the 

Lord; 

My heart and my flesh cry out for the living God. 

Yea, the sparrow hath found a house, 

And the swallow has a nest for herself, 

Where she lays her young- 

Even thine altars, O Lord of Hosts, 

My King and my God. 

Blessed are they that dwell in thy house ; 

They are continually praising thee. [Pause.] 

Blessed are the men whose strength is in thee, 

In whose hearts are the pilgrim ways; 

Who, passing through the valley of weeping, 

Make it a place of fountains: 

Yea, the autumn rains clothe it with blessings. 

They go from strength to strength; 

They appear each one before God in Zion. 

O Lord God of Hosts, hear my prayer ; 

Give ear, O God of Jacob. [Pause.] 

Behold, O God, our shield, 

And look on the face of thine anointed. 

For a day in thy courts is better than a thousand ; 

I would rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God 

Than dwell in the tents of wickedness. 

For the Lord God is a sun and shield; 

The Lord gives grace and glory. 

He withholds no good from them that walk uprightly. 

O Lord of Hosts, 

Blessed is the man that trusteth in thee.* 

Israel has known a period of great declension and 
consequent disaster. The Temple has for the time been 
abandoned; the Temple service has been disused; Jeru- 
salem has been only a mem ry, sacred but sorrowful. 
Throvgh a long period of separation from this visible 
and tangible evidence of the presence of God the sacred 
but unknown Psalmist bas been cut off trom the privi 
leges of the sanctuary, and has been compelled to pray 
at a distance from that House which he has been accus- 
tom d to regard as the peculiar abode of Jehovab. In 
the ruins of the ancient altar the birds of the air have 
made their nest. At length the decree has gone forth, 
and the band of pilgrims have wended their way from 
the place of tbeir captivity, wherever it may have been, 
to the holy city once more. The p lgrimage has been 
itself a sacred one. It has recalled the old d*ys when 
thrice a year from their distant h me the pious Jews 
went upto the city of the Great Kiscg. The burdens 
and privations of the pilgrimage have been occasions of 
rejoicing; for every day has brought them nearer their 
journey’s end, The valley of weeping has been con- 
verted b, this theught into a place of fountains. As 
every day has increased the distance between them and 
their place of captivity, and decreased the distance be- 
tween them and their haven of rest, they have felt theii 
strength grow greater with the fatigues of the journey. 
At length they have come in sight of the ancient walls; 
the glory of the holy city—gl rious even in its ruins— 
has burst upon their view as they have come up on the 
Mount of Olives, overlooking the city. They have 
burst out with a new prayer for the presence of God in 
this his appointed p!ace, and in the rjoicing cry that to 
be even a doorkeeper in his house is better than all the 
luxuries that a foreign court could afford. And so, the 
pilgrimage ended and home reached at last, the 
prayer that began with unutterable hunger, ‘‘ My soul 
longs, yea, even faints, for the courts of the Lord,” ends 
with a song of rejoicing: ‘‘ Blessed is the man that 
trusteth in thee.” 

Historically this Psalm is one of delight in God’s 
house, and I have therefore adopted the title given to 
the lesson by the committee. But to the Christian the 
Psalm is something more than it could be to the Jew. 
We must translate it into the idiom of the New Testa- 
ment or we sha!) fail to get its full sacred meaning. 
Even in the Old Testament the constant tendency of 
man was away from the spiritual toward the material, 
away from God toward his House, and the constant en- 
deavor of God was to educate him to a higher and more 
spiritual conception. The first altars were mere piles 
of stone; the command of God forbade any elaborate 
work on the altar. The first temple was a tent; no 
carved or pictured representation of Gcd was allowed 
in it; the only symbol of his presence which man was 
permitted to construct was a mercy seat above the altar 
and the tables of stone containing the law beneath— 
mercy guarding righteousness, a beautiful and signifi- 
cant symbol of the divine character. The prophets 
were perpetually denouncing the idea that the mere 
ritualistic service was of any value to God, and were 





* There is some uncertainty as to the authorship and 
the time and occasion of the composition of this Psalm. 
Townsend puts it at the restoration under Zerubbabel; 
Ewald attributes it to Jechoniah (2 Kings xxv., 27-30). But 
that it was written after a period of captivity and on the oc- 
casion of a restoration is not doubted by any of the scholars 
who have made of the Psalms a special study. And for our 
purpose this is enough. In this version I do not follow Dr, 
Conant exactly, but have moditied his version, adopting in 
some passages the version of Perrowne, 





continually warning the people that the sacrifices of God 
were those of a broken heart and a contrite spirit. 

The existence of a temple served to keep alive in the 
hearts of the people the truth that there is a God, but 
the prophets :ontinuously and consistently insisted that 
it was in no true sense his abiding place. At last the 
time came when the race wus ready in the fullness of 
time to learn the lesson that neither in this mountain 
nor yet at Jerusalem need God be worshiped, but wher- 
ever honest hearts honestly seek him; the temple was 
finally and forever destroyed; the Jews were finally 
and forever dispersed; and the apostles of the new dis- 
pensation interpreted the object teaching of the old dis- 
pensation by the reiterated declarations that God has 
his abiding place everywhere, and that every devout 
soul is the temple of God, in which he delights to 
dwell. 

The New Testament title to this Psalm should be 
therefore Delight in God, and the New Testament stu- 
dent should look for the true interpretation of it to the 
fourteenth to seventeenth chapters of Jobn’s Gospel, 
in which Christ declares the sacred truth that God 
abides in the heart of the believer wherever he may be, 
and tbat to him there is no possible exile except in dis- 
obedience and unbelieving. I read this Psalm, then, as 
a historical parable to be interpreted; to be read not 
literally but spiritually; to be applied to that experience 
of God in the soul which Christ besought for all his fol- 
lowers in the petition, ‘‘I pray that they all may be 
one; as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee 
I in them and thou in me.” So interpreting observe: 

1. God is a protection to the feeblest. in him the 
sparrow finds a nest and the swallow with him may 
leave her young. Who does not instantly recall the 
passage of Christ, perhaps suggested by this very Psalm, 
‘* Behold the fowls of the air; for they sow not neither 
do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly 
father feedeth them. Are ye not much better than 
they?” 

2. The blessedness of abiding in him. He who does 
so is continually praising him. Though he be a Joseph 
in the prison of Egypt, or a David hiding for his life in 
the caves of Southern Judah, or a Nehemiah struggling 
with enemies without and fears and treachery within, 
or a Paul and Silas beaten and lying in the inner prison 
of Puilippi not knowing what the morrow will bring 
forth, or a John in exile in the Isle of Patmos, he is 
able to rejoice in the Lord, yea, even to rejoice alway. 

3. Long is our pilgrim way to the City of the New 
Jerusalem; and often weary and sorrowful; bu! each 
day brings the p.lgrim who abides in God nearer to his 
heavenly home and farther from his land of exile; and 
his heart is strong in all the pilgrim ways. 

4. To such a pilgrim the humblest service is more 
blessed than any position, however exalted and enjoy- 
able it may seem to be, that is without God. Love 
makes glorious the most menial services, and the Jove- 
less services are menial however rendered. To be God’s 
armor-bearer is more glorious thaa to be the world’s 
commander-in-chief, as to bave served as a drummer- 
boy in the American army is more glorious tian to have 
been a Tory colonel. 

The life that abides in God bas for its present reward 
perpetual protection, perpetual praise, j»y in the keen- 
est sorrow, and a most glorious service; and this is its 
privilege in this present pilgrim life; no one can con- 
ceive what glory belongs to it when, at last, the pilgrim 
age is ended and the heaveuly city 1s reached. 





Hooks and Authors. 


PARADOXICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Most readers will remember the remarkable book en- 
titled ‘‘ The Unseen Universe,” which, at first appearing 
anonymously, was afterwards acknowledged to be the 
work of joint authors—Messrs, Balfour Stewart and 
Tait; a book which contained sume ingenious specula- 
tions respecting a future life from’a physical and scien- 
tific point of view. The present volume, judging from 
its title and the tone of its contents, would appear to be 
the work of the same authors; and possibly one reason 
why the discussions have been thrown into a conversa- 
tional form may be the inability of the joint authors to 
agree completely in their eschatological views; at least 
a reference in one of the discussions would seem to lead 
to this supposition. The title—‘‘ Paradoxical Philoso- 
phy ”"—is taken from the name of the Society whose 
discussions are recorded in the book; and we are told 
in the preface that the ‘* Paradoxical Society” is ‘a 
real and living power, well known far beyond its mem- 
bership. The dramatis persona, at all events, are, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the two ladies, set before us 
in so lifelike a manner that we feel, before we close the 
book, as if we have added them to our list of personal 
acquaintances. 

The scene of the discussions is Elmsly House, the 
residencaof Stephen Fairbank, President of the ‘* Para- 





1 Paradoxical Philosophy. A Sequel to the * Unseen Uni- 
verse,” London: Macmillan & Co, 





doxical,” and his son Frederick, two important mem- 
bers. Besides these we have the Rev. Ralph Bemerton, 
clergyman of the parish; Elijah Holdfast, M P.; Sir 
Kenneth McKelpie, a somewhat mystical Scotch East 
Indian; Miss Fairbank, and last, but not least, Dr. Her- 
mann Stoffkraft, an amiable German pessimist, whose 
semi-materialistic views afford the antagonistic element 
becessary for developing the discussions. For back- 
ground we have, lightly sketched in, the pleasant sur- 
roundings of an English manor- house and the picturesque 
hill and dale scevery amidst which our philosophers 
hold some of their peripatetic debates. Although the 
plan of the work reminds us somewhat of ‘‘ The New 
Republic,” the calm, thorough and scientific discussion 
of the leading ‘‘ questions of the day” is very different 
from Mallock’s brilliant but desultory skirmishing. 
Point after point is taken up, receiving fair discussion, 
which leads the way to another naturally developed 
from it, and in this manner we are carried on the flow 
of pleasant and natural conversation from the problem 
of the underlying reality of things and the scientific 
possibilities of immortality to the question of inspiration 
and of the Christian miracles. We say natural conver- 
sation, for the form is natural and the speakers always 
speak in character; but it does not often happen to us in 
real life to listen to discussions on such points in which 
there is no animus or special pleading, where every 
word is to the point, and where no irrelevant side issues 
are dragged in to retard the wheels of the arguments. 
The ‘‘ Paradoxical Scuciety” must be singularly happy 
if this report fairly represents the usual character of its 
discussions. 

In considering the question of Immortality, the Com- 
tist theory of impersonal immortality, or post-humous 
uoconscious life in the Cosmos, receives very just 
criticism us to the narrowness of its scope, in its 
limitation to the élite of the race and its utter inad- 
equacy to exercise the slightest influeuce on the vicious 
and degraded, as well as its failure to satisfy any worthy 
conception of personal life. Furthermore, the skeptic 
Stoffkraft is obliged to admit himself d-iven to the 
strange anomaly that, if immortality be «n illusion, 
then the truth is less conducive to social development 
than a lie; from which he can escape only by declaring 
his belief that consciousness is an unfortunate ‘‘ mis- 
take.” How the amiable doctor endeavors to show, on 
scientific principles, that immortality is impossible, be- 
cause life is always associated with energy, and energy 
with atoms or ether, while life is inconceivable in ether, 
readers of Clifford and Huxley will easily divine. They 
will be specially interested in the ingenious process of 
questions and admissions through which the doctor is 
pushed till he is driven to admit, as the origin of life 
and matter, che hypothesis of an Unseen Universe which 
‘*must be looked upon as the antecedent not ouly of the 
materials of the present system, but also of the various 
transmutations of energy which are continually taking 
place around us.” Furthermore, by being mgidly pur- 
sued by the ‘‘ principle of continuity” and its resu!ts, 
be is obliged at last to admit most reluctantly the rea- 
so. ableness of the belief that ** the visible universe was 
formed by an Intelligence residing in the Unseen, and 
acting through conceivabie processes while developing 
tbat which we see around us.” The way is then open 
for the clergyman’s clinching cooclusiou: 

‘“ Whether we take the materials or the life of the visible 
universe, I do think we are led by strong analogies to regard 
the Unseen as replete with spiritual power, inasmuch as it 
has developed and now sustains the present order. We can- 
not tell, from the results of science, whether a future has 
been prepared for man, but we are surely led to ask if the 
Unseen bas given us any information on a point so important 
to our well being, while we should hold ourselves prepared 
at the same time to receive proofs of this with humility.” 

bis whole debate is ful of keen and just criticism 
of the ‘*‘ atomic” school of materialism. The tollowing 
remark is specially worthy of attention: 

“We know, from the universal consensus of all biologists, 
that no organized being which we can recognize can be pro- 
duced except from an organized antecedent. For, just as 
there are strong scientific grounds for believing in the exis- 
tence of the atom, and in the law of the conservation of en- 
ergy, 80 there are grounds aimost equally strong for believing 
in tne law that life, as we perceive it, can only be produced 
from a living antecedent. But your school, Doctor, while 
they hold rigidly to the atom and to energy, break the law of 
Biogenesis without the smaliest scruple.’’ 

The discussion on Inspiration and the Christian Mir- 
acles will be to mavy not the least interesting part of a 
most interesting book. From much that it is tempting 
to quote we select the following: 

“Let me repeat that our grasp and appreciation of Chris- 
tianity depend upon the spiritual instinct, and do not pre- 
suppose a perfect theory either of the inspiration of the Old 
Testament or of the miraculous element which it contains. 
The Bible tells us allthis very frequently, and in words which 
I need not now repeat. Rather let me quote from a modern 
writer, Coleridge, who speaks as foliows: ‘ Whatever may 
be thought of the genuineness or authority of any part of 
the Book of Daniel, it makes no difference in my belief in 
Christianity ; for Christianity is within a man, even as he isa 
being gifted with reason.’ And again he says, ‘For Cnris- 


tianity proves itself, as the sun is seen, by its own light. Its 
evidence is involved in its existence.’”’ 


It is satisfactory to know that Dr. Stoffkraft in the 
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end renounces his materialism and becomes a believer; 
though it calls forth a sigh of regret that the Stoffkrafts 
we ordinarily meet are not equally open to conviction, 
But then, as has been said, the members of the ‘‘ Para- 
doxical” are singularly candid and singularly rational. 
It will be less satisfactory to most readers to hear that 
one of the influences contributing to this result was his 
experience of spiritualistic phenomena, but this circum- 
stance is significant of the interest which has been ex- 
cited in these phenomena, even among scientific men. 
The authors of this volume do rot seem to have made 
up their mirds as to the reality of the supernatural 
character of these nhenomena; but, while they admit 
the presence of imposture, stem to pre fer to leave the 
question open. 

The relation of the whole system of spiritnalistic phe- 
nomeosa to the supernatural of Christianity is thus sum- 
med up by Mr. Holdfast: 

“The miracles of Christianity had an object in view, gave 
new information, and invaded the world, The spiritualistic 
miracles have no object, give no new information, and, far 
from invading the world, are exhibited only under conditions 
which are adverse to scientific scrutiny. The true signal is 
the Life and Character of Christ, and anyone who bas spiritual 
eyesight may see this signal without a telescope. To slight 
this evidence and go to spiritualism is to be like a man who 
beheves in celestial luminaries, not because the sun enlight- 
ens the world, but because with a telescope of sufficient 
power he is able to detect the satellites of Mars.” 

Much less abstruse and more populsr in form than 
‘The Uoseen U;s iverse,” this volume is likely to be very 
exter sively read aud to make its mark on the present 
disturbed cordition of thought and belief. Its careful 
perusal is fitted to be of great benefit to thoughtful 
yousg men and women who are bewildered by the in- 
solent pretensions of the superficial materialistic philoso- 
pby of the day. It is right to add, however, though 
this will be a drawback in the eyes of some, that the 
eschatological views of its authors seem decidedly to 
lean towards the theory of Conditional Immortality, so 
ably advocated by the Rev. Edward White. 

OUR MOTHER TONGUE, 

To the preparation of this work the author tells us he 
has devoted the leisure of thirty years. No one can 
turo over its pages without a conviction that leisure 
must have ceased to merit the name when so employed. 
The investigation of which it is the outcome was begun 
with the ‘‘ intent to show the inferiority of the English 
Language as compared with Greek, Latin, French and 
German,” but as he proceeded with his werk the author 
found himself compelled to abandon this purpose and 
acknowledge that English has appropriated the ‘‘ cream 
and essence of its predecessors and contemporaries,” that 
its grammar is simpler, and that its history is more com- 
plete thaa that of auy other language, living or dead. 
Roundly to allege simplicity for a grammar which has 
always been popularly regarded as exclusively complex 
will seem to many an unwarrgntable premise. Yet this 
is the tendency of modern opinion, The fact is that our 
ideas of Eaglish are derived from the notion that it is 
necessarily based upon Latin grammar, whereas the two 
languages are quite irreconcilable in maay respects and 
tue attempt to make them harmonize in mood aud tense, 
in declension and inflection, has probably done more to 
discourage youthful English speaking bumanity than 
any other branch of common-school education. Unless 
we are mistaken, it was Coleridge who frankly admitted 
that be never could see any sense in Lirdley Murray, 
and there are well known writers of the present-day 
who do not hesitate to follow his example. That Eng- 
lish is a ‘‘ grammarless tongue” we are hardly ready to 
admit, as Mr. Richard Grant White would have us do, 
but the tendency certainly is to the elimination of much 
that was once sadly perplexing to the student. 

We may assume that Dr. Weiase began with a pre- 
dilection in favor of German. At all events the steps 
through which he progressed from aversion to admira- 
tion are German-like in their close analysis and pains- 
taking comparison. His classification of laoguage 
differs from the usual method in that it adopts ‘* Ario- 
Japhetic,” *‘ Ario-Semitic,” and ‘‘ Ario-Hametic” as the 
general types of derivatives. This arrangement has 
manifest advantages, but is not altogether free from 
disadvaatages in view of the more familiar practice of 
philologists. The chapters devoted to the Anglo-Saxon 
period we have found very interesting, presenting his- 
tory as they do from a side somewhat different from 
that usually considered. Tne main feature of interest, 
however, is in the comparative tables, which ravge 
from a cilation of E:helbert’s Laws (A. p. 597) to quota- 
tious from current literature and well known passages 
from living authors of our own time. The object of 
these tables is to show how the laoguage, as it ex- 
ists, has been built up with Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Germanic and other materials on an Anglo-Saxon foun- 
dation. Dr. Weisse’s system is to count one hundred 
different words in the passage under consideration, 
classifying them under their proper subdivisions, and 
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then counting the number of adverbs, particles, etc., 
etc., is in each instance required. Thus we find that in 
the passage cited from Ethelbert’s laws, perhaps the 
earliest written specimen of Anglo Saxon extant, 292 
c mmon words were required to introduce 100 different 
words in intelligible sequence. In passing, it is interest- 
ing to observe that Greek and Latin found their way 
into Anglo-Saxon through Christianity, the only words 
from those languages in the passages quoted being 
ecclesiastical terms. Turving to tbe thirteenth century, 
the dawn of the Frauco-Eaglish period, according to 
Dr. Weisse’s chronology, we tind no less than seven 
languages employed in a passage from Robert of Glou- 
cester’s ‘‘ Chronicle.” Of these Anglo-Saxon and 
French furnish the bulk, German, Latin, Irish, Scotch 
and Welsh supplying the remainder, The table in this 
instance shows tbat 100 differcot words require 267 com 
mon words to set them in order. Again turning to the 
nineteenth century, and opening at the introduction to 
‘* Thanatopsis,” we find that Mr. Bryant’s poetical style 
required 161 common words to furnish 100 different 
words. Of these seventy-six are Anglo-Saxon, seven- 
teea French, and the rest Greek, Latin, German and 
Welsh. 

From these brief quotatioas it 
valuable aad interesting are these comparative tables, 
but they do not by any means fully represent the sub- 
stance of the volume. The context throughout, so far 
as we have been able to examine, is a careful considera 
tion of the subject with a view to showing the growth 
of our language, its superiority to other languages, the 
inconsistency of its orthography, 
its p>ssible simplifications. Dr. Wersse’s style can hardly 


may be seen how 


its irregularities aud 


be cited as altogether a graceful specimen of Eng- 
lish, but it is concise and its meaning is always plain. 
We notice without especially scurching for them some 
eccentricities of derivation aod some omissions from the 
index, but it is beyond question a book full of interest 
for the average reader, and well calculated to advance 
the science to which it is a contribution. It is not, 
however, a book whose stock of infurmation can be 
gleaned ata sitting. Although the comparative tables 
are grouped and compared with one avother in every 
way, the interested reader will inevitably fiud bimself 
tracing out lines of comparison for his own satisfaction 
and reasoning to unforeseen conclusions from the data 
affurded him by Dr. Weisse’s patience aud resolution in 
completing this |aborious tribute to philological research. 


Heredity. By Joseph Cook. Boston Monday Lectures, V. 
(Houghton, Osgood & Co.) Inthis volume Mr. Cook has dis- 
cussed the themes most intimately related to the cvurse with 
which the lectureship was inaugurated—that was upon 
biology, this upon heredity. The lectures, therefore, seem 
perhaps less fresh and striking than some in courses inter 
mediate to these. On the other hand, they are more 
scientific and satisfactory than those dealing with subjects 
based more upon theology than on the substrata of life 
and its relation to morals, and therefore to the destiny of 
the race. The lectures begin with a review of the fruitful- 
ness of Attica in great men. And the fact is not less 
striking because so easily deducible that what Greece did 
in two centuries the world has not done since in two thou 
sand years. The other lectures are devoted to themes 
which, though parts of the general topic of heredity, make 
constant excursions into the domains of biology and con- 
science; and we are not surprised to find Darwin, Spencer, 
Haekel and Huxley arraigned again and again—con- 
fronted by those old favorites of Mr. Cook, Lionel Beal, 
the microscopist, and Lotze, the half mystic philosopher. 
In fact, as in his other lectures so in this, Mr. Cook is 
most evidently indebted to Hermann Lotze, as be was in 
his turn indebted to Swedenborg. Galton also has been 
the benefactor of the lecturer, especially in this series, and 
has furnished from his laborious compilation of facts many 
of the illustrations which give point to the arguments here 
produced. As usual, the preludes upon current topics are 
important and sprightly—having to do with the Indian 
and Chinese problems and the rights of the workingman. 

Hampton Tracts for the People. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
The Normal School of Hampton, Virginia, through an 
editing committee consisting of four persons, have under- 
taken a most useful labor. The tracts, which sell for 
eight cents each, are prepared for the purpose of giving 
information on all points directly connected with physical 
life, such as cleanliness of the person and house, ventilation, 
drainage, care of children and invalids and the prepara- 
tin of focd. Five are already issued, ‘‘The Health Laws 
of Moses;” ‘Duty of Teachers; ‘‘Preventible Diseases;’’ 
‘““Who Found Jamie?” ‘A Haunted House.” The last 
two are in story form, giving in very bright little tales the 
folly of some popular superstitions. The haunted house 
is inhabited only by death in the shape of a contaminated 
well, and lost Jamie is not found by the clairvoyants and 
quacks that undertake to find him. ‘‘The Health Laws of 
Moses,’’ by Miss Ludlow, is full of sound instruction, and 
a copy should be owned in every family. The editing 
committee consists of Stephen Smith, M. D., Mrs. M. 


F. Armstrong, of New York, Miss Helen W. Ludlow 
and Gen. 8S. C. Armstrong, of Hampton. 
The Temperaments. By D. H. Jacques, M.D. (8. R. 


Wells & Co.) As a book for general reading this is both 


: interestirg and instructive; generous in illustrations, with 


many funny and old-fashioned portraits, but on the whole 
appropriate and well chosen, The classification of the 





temperaments is on a new and more scientific basis than 
any we have met with before. Many practical suggestions 
are given for cultivating or checking any particular tem- 
perament. The book is comprehensive, treating of tem- 
peraments in nations and races, in prominent characters 
in different countries, down to the domestic animals, in- 
cluding a chapter on indications of temperaments in buy- 
ing horses and cows. Concerning the whole subject of 
phrenology our conclusion is that as long as we confine 
our attention and dogmatism to generalities certain 
physiological facts and laws are made evident: but when 
we come down to specifics, such as locating all the facul- 
ties and emotions per chart, we fall back on Sambo’s 
saying (as containing the pith of the matter), that “ dis 
hard to dell what kind of meat is in de 
tapping on de roof.”’ 
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LITERARY 
Liszt’s scattered literary essays are to be collected and 
published by Lina Kamann 
—Macmillan & Co. have in pres 
Emanuel,” by Miss G. 8. Godkin. 
The first volume of the ‘ Political Correspondence of 
Frederick the Great” has appeared 
—Rambaud’s excellent ‘History of Russia” has been 
translated into English by Mrs. 
lished by Sa‘npson Low & Co. 


NOTES. 


Life of Victor 


Lang, and will be pub- 

M. Daudet is at work on a new novel to be called ‘“* Les 
Rois en Exil,” in which the late King of Hanover and 
other dethroned monarchs will figure. 

The Rev. T. K. Cheyne, of Balliol College, Oxford, 
has in the press ‘* A New Translation of Isaiah,” with an 
elaborate commentary. The book will be completed in 
two volumes 

Miss 8. J. V. Dodds has written for Griffith & Farran a 
volume of * Stories from First English Literature,” 
ing thereby an account of 


mean- 
authors before the era of 
printed books. 

—Tiue Duke of Argyll’s work on the 
has been issued in two volumes 


Eastern Question 
Its title is, ‘* The Eastern 
Question From the Treaty of Pars to the Treaty of Berlin 
and to the Second Afghan War. 

—William Black is already deep in the work of another 
novel, but Charles Reade, it is said, has abandoned novel 
writing for the present for dramatic composition, with 
which latter he is greatly fascinated. 

‘* Patchwork”’ is the name of a new volume progress- 
ing under the hands of Mr. Frederick Lockyer, a compila- 
tion of learned and witty sayings drawn from a great 
variety of sources. It will be dedicated to Dean Stanley. 

Kar! Blind’s ** Recollections of Mazzini’s Views on Russia 
and the East,’’ which has appeared in the * International 
Review ” for January and February, will be published in 
London in pamphlet form, as well as in a German version. 

—It is said that Prof. Francis J. Child, of Harvard Col- 
lege, is at work upon a complete edition of English and 
Scotch ballads. The Riverside Edition of the “ British 
Poets” should have waited for this, should it not? Doubt- 
less it will make room for it. 

—Among the books from the library of Charles Dickens, 
lately sold in England, were several copies of works of his 
own prepared by him for use in public readings. Among 
these were ordinary editions ‘‘inlaid’’ in writing paper, 
containing notes, alterations and stage directions in the 
author’s own hand. One of these volumes sold for $125. 

—The ‘“ Athenzum”’ states that Sir Lewis Pelly while 
attached to the British Legation at Teheran caused to be 
written down, as it was from time to time performed, the 
Persian mystery or miracle play of ‘* Hasan and Husain.” 
This has now been translated and will be published, with 
a preface by Sir Lewis, under the supervision of Mr. 
Wollaston, translator of the ‘* Fables of Bidpai.” 

—One of the English papers says: ‘‘The indefatigable 
Mr. Archibald Forbes, finding things dull at Jellalabad, 
and seeing before him two months unbrightened by a 
chance of being shot, determined to take a holiday. Of 
course be will rest quietly, the reader will say, at the 
nearest civilized station, with a decent club. Not at all. 
He has gone to have a look at Burmah. It is just as if a 
hard-worked actor should get up private theatricals to 
amuse himself on Sundays.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Edit- 
orial Rooms of tis paper will be acknowledged in its earliest 
subsequent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly 
advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of pres are desirable in all cases. 

Authors and Titles Publishers. Price. 
* At the Back of the Moon.” os Lee & Shepard. 

* Autobiography of Nathaniel Bouton.” 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Braddon, Miss M. E.. * Vixen. , “ate larpers. 15 
Blunt, Lady Anne. * The Bedouins of the Eu, hrates.” - 
Cicero, “* De Natura Deorum.” ; 
Conatable, A. G., “ Afghanistan.” ....... > ” 15 
Goldsmith, Oliver, “ Poems.”’....... . " 
Howells, W. D., “ Lady of the Arostook.” 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. 20 
“ Hirdu Gentleman’s Reflections on swedenborg. J. Speirs. 
Longfellow, Henry W.,** Poems of Places.’’ (Middle States). 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. 100 
Loomis, George B., “* Progressive Glee and Chorus Book.” 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
McKim, Randolph, * A Vindication of Protestant Principles.” 
T. Whitaker 6 
Macquoid, Katharine 8., “* The Awakening.”’.. Harpers. 15 
Murray, John F., * Father, Son and the Pope.’’..'T. B. Peterson 
Perry, G. G., “ History of the Church of England.”’.... Uarpers. 
Rolfe. William, “ Romeo and Juliet . » 
southworth, Emma D. E. N.,** Sybil Brotherton 
T. B. Peterson 
“The Last of her Line.” ‘ Harpers. 
“Tbe Helping Hand.’’... esses , -+-seeeeG. D. Newall. 
“Treatise on the Horse.” hae cecccccclle Oc ORE. 

We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations 

Agriculturist, Appleton’s, American Missionary, Arthur’s Home 
Magazine, Baptist Missionary Magazine, Baptist Missionary Month- 
ly, Bible Society Record, Blackwood, Delineator, Eclectic, Foreign 
Missionary, International Lesson Quarterly, and Monthly, Life and 
Duty. London Quarterly, Missionary Herald, Macmillan, National 
Kepository, Nat. Temp. Advocate, Phrenological Journal, People’s 
Palpit, Popular Science Monthly, Portfolio, t’rimary Lesson Week- 
ly and Quarterly, Presbyterian Record, Report Freedmen’s Aid 
society, Robinson’s Epitome of Literature, Westminster. 
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AFFAIRS IN TURKEY. 
(FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Harpoor, Turkey, Dec. 30, 1878. 

GOOD part of a year has passed since 

the close of the war, but there is as 
yet no very sensible improvement in the 
condition of the country. The inflation of 
the currency by a large issue of paper 
money has given an impulse to some 
branches of business, but the paper is irre- 
deemable and the stimulus is not natural. 
The history of such issues in other countries 
shows that in the near future great embar- 
rassment and suffering will result from this 
inflation. Along with the general depres- 
sion great suffering is occasioned by a dis- 
ease among the cattle. In many places 
nine-tenths cf the cattle have died, and as 
nearly all the farm work is done with cat- 
tle the calamity is a very serious one. Yet 
in the midst of all these judgments the peo- 
ple do not learn righteousness. 

During the war the Koords in many parts 
of the country became very unruly. It 
was roped that cn the cessation of hostili- 
ties they would discontinue their depreda- 
tions, but the power which they learned to 
use they do not fike to lay down, and they 
see that the government is not able to com- 
pel ther obedience. The Anti - Taurus 
Mountains to the north of us are inhabited 
by 4 large body of Kuords of the Kuzzel- 
bash order who have never been in com- 
plete subjection to the government. At the 
close of the war Ismail Pasha, the com- 
mander in chief of the Army of Anatolia, 
who in his younger days was a terror to the 
Koords, gave notice that he was going to 
march upon this district, and for a time the 
Koords were a good deal alarmed. Aftera 
good deal of delay a body of soldiers was 
sent, too few for the purpose, and the result 
has been rather to increase than to diminish 
the confidence of the Koords in their ability 
to maintain their semi-independence. Even 
soldiers have been robbed and killed, and 
travelling in that direction is impossible. 
In cther directions, too, the Koords are 
very troublesome. A recent journey to the 
south across the Taurus Mountains I found 
to be attended with considerable risk. The 
Koords are all armed. They rob travelers 
and the different tribes fight among them- 
selves with very little attempt on the part 
of the government to control them. 

The government itself, at least that part 
of it which is localized in these parts, 1s too 
corrupt to be much concerned about such 
things. The great aim of Turkish officials 
is to save, each man for himself, as much as 
he can from the general wreck. Official 
integrity is rare. Dishonesty is the rule, 
integrity the exception. This is the un- 
blushing declaration often and often made 
to me by ofticials of every grade. Affairs 
have grown worse and worse during the 
last few years. Twenty years ago the ad- 
ministration of government was very sim- 
ple. Some ten or tweive years ago the 
French system was adopted, which by its 
complexity gives greater opportunity for 
bribery and plunder. Matters have been 
especially bad since the beginning of the 
war. 

A great deal has been said by politicians 
and newspapers about reform. What is 
done at the Capital I cannot say, but in 
the interior not only is there no beginning 
of reform but there is not the first symp- 
tom of a beginning. If England is to secure 
the reforms which she has virtually prom- 
ised she has a very “ big job”’on hand. She 
will find very little help on the ground. 
Turkish officials will promise everything but 
do nothing unless compelled to. The Turks 
generally do not know what “reform” 
means. The majority of them understand 
by it a giving up of civil law and a complete 
return to that of the Koran. Many of them 
would be glad to see existing abuses removed, 
but to have it done by a foreign power like 
England is a severe wound to Mohamme- 
dan pride. An intelligent military officer 
said to me the other day, ‘ The Turks will 
not submit to the operation,” and another 
military Pasha said, ‘‘The friendship of 
England is worse for us than the enmity of 
Russia.” The Christian population, how- 
ever, will welcome any improvement. 
They are impatient of the long delay and 
have scarcely any hope of reform. They 
say that Turkish promises have for a long 
time deceived Europe, and England will be 
deceived in the same way. If, however, 
injustice and oppression shall cease and 
prosperity shall truly be secured, even the 
Turks will rejoice in it, even though it may 
come through infidel hands. 

Despite the hard times and the distrac- 
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tions of the people there is a fair degree fof 
prosperity in the missionary work. The 
“Eastern Question’’ will never be fully 
settled until the Gospel becomes a controll- 
ing power in the land. One of the most 
hopeful agents in our work is the Armenia 
College, whose endowment, I am sorry to 
say, is not yet ——. H.N. B. 
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Brain and Nerve Food, 

Vitalized Phosphates cure sleeplessness, and 
all derangements of the nervous system; re- 
stores enfeebled digestion ; gives strength and 
vigor in the place of weakness and lassitude, 
aud reinvigorates the overworked brain. F. 
Crosby, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. For sale by 
Druggists. Physicians have prescribed 150,000 
packages. 


Wythe’s Model of Jerusalem, 

If Sunday-school teachers would take their 
classes to see Wythe’s ** Model of Jerusalem"’ 
they would find that the visit would not only 
interest the children but would be a material 
aid to themselves. To tell children about 
Jerusalem, the events that happened there, 
and make them clearly realize the great trage- 
dy, is a difficult task ; but if they can beshown 
the site of the Temple, the Mt. of Olives, the 
Garden of Gethsemane, the valley of Kedron, 
the valley of Tophet, the pool of Siloam, the 
Mount of Calvary, and thus be made familiar 
with the topography of Jerusalem, a sure 
foundation can be laid for the teacher’s les- 
sons. The model is made after the surveys of 
the British government, is quite accurate, 
and on a sufficiently large scale to give an 
idea of the architecture of an Eastern city. 
There are many good pictures of different 
sections of the city, the exhibitor is most 
courteous in answering al! questions, and a 
profitable hour can be spent in going over the 
historic ground. 

For particulars regarding Electric Belts, 
address PULV ERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
New York, N. Y. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professers, Princivals and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Families going abroad or to tue country forthe 
summer can also be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Ca!! on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 


BOOKS there, and a list of 20 or more pupil's. 
Paul Richards, Box 212. New Vork. 


THE SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


LATE ISSUE 
=. Jeanie’s Quiet Life, by Eliza Tabor. ... 20¢. 
tins ore of Paris, by Emile Gaboriau, 





A present will be given the first 
one #ho will send acomplete list of 
the schoo! books used in their vicin- 
ity, the names of the booksellers 
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475. The Heart and Cross, by Mrs. Oliphant....10c. 
Ge, TUCO, WS WING. WORTREIIR 6 acs ccc cccccsccceccecs 10e. 

473. Sam slick in England, by T. C. Hatiburton.2.ic. 
72. Debenham’s Voy, by Amelia B. Kdwards..20c. 
oT East Lyone, by Mrs. Henry Wood.......... 20c. 
Leah: A Womun of Fashion, by A. Eiwarda2ic. 





tro. The *ortunes of Sieeecte, by Chas. Lever. 
469. Rupert Goitwin, by Miss M 7: ..-20e. 
468. A Gildea Pill, by Geo. Manville Fenn.. —_ 
467. Edina, by Mrs. Henry Wood................ 2c. 
465. Great Voyages and Great Navigators, by 
Jules Verne (first half) ........... 0.2... 1€e. 
466. Great Voyages and Great Navigators, by 
Jules Verne (second half)................. 10c. 


465. ear Lecoq, by Emile Gaboriau (first 
ReSsenterecences rceasenscerecccsseccsce Fe. 
464. Gerald Fitzgerald, , > ie Lever...... .20c. 
451. The Arabian Nights, F 
#0. The Arabian Nights, Part 1 Serr lie 
459. The Doctor’s Wife. by Miss M. E. ‘Braddon 20c, 
45s. Nancy, By Rhod« Broughton Xe 
457. The Last of the Ruthvens, by Miss Muiock.|ve. 
. Paul Faber, Surgeon, by Geo. Macdonald... 
454. Littie Barefoot, by Berthold Auerbach.. “We. 
453. The Princess of the Moor. by E. Murhitt.. - 
52: An Odd Couple, by Mrs. Oliphant. .......... 
451. Lady Silverdale’s sweetheart, by Ww. Black, We. 
For ssle by newsdealers ut above prices, an4 sent, 
post- ane. o8 receipt of 12 cents for 10 vet 
bers, and 25 cents for 20 cent pa agg ho 
MUN HO, Nos. 17 to 77 Vandewater st., New Yorg. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Fifth Edition Now Ready. 


A PPLE-BLOSSOMS. 


POEMS BY TWO CHILDREN 
(ELAINE AND DORA GOODALE.) 
16mo, cloth extra, with Portraits of the au- 
thors, $1.25; red edges, $1.50. 

WHAT THE CRITICS SAY. 


“We doubt if any book of poetry of the 
present season will find more interested read- 
ers than ‘Apple-Blossoms.’ . . . So far as 
we know without a parallel in literature 
. . Their style, too, is their own, and not 
like that of the English children, Pope, Cur- 
| and Chatterton, an imitation. . . . Above 

, the two sonnets on Baby and Mother dis- 
mo a marvellous depth and power.” . . . 
—(Thne Boston Literary World. 

“Simply wonderful. . . They 
are he -altby, hearty New England children, 
and their poetry, while charming in its grace 
and sweetness, has no sham sentiment. 

. The artistic development of these inspired 
children will be watched with great interest.’ 

{Raltimore American. 

* Here is delight and wonder too. ... The 
one thing to be said of the verses as a whole is 
this: that wonderful as they are in poetic 
spirit, they are still the pure, sweet, natural 
utterances of childhood. There is nothing 
strained or artificial about them; there is no 
assumed sentiment; there is no attempt to 
reach out into the experiences of older years. 
There is, indeed, astonishing insight into life sy 
but it is revealed simply and unconsciously. 

.—( Boston Watchman. 

" &*Apple Blossoms’ is in every way a re- 
markable volume. . . . Sweet, joyous, 
sunny, unaffected poems, . . . its novelty 
and excellent quality will surely send it widely 
through the country, . charmingly pub 
lished, . . . with exquisitely etched por- 
traits of the lovely cnildren.’ {Harttord 
Courant. 

“No reader can forget these chilaren; their 
book has won for them hosts ot friends.” . . 

—| Boston Advertiser. 
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How it came about, and why we 
should uphold it. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., 


AUTHOR oF “THE LIFE AND WORDS OF 
CHRIST.” 


With a Preface by the author for the 
American Edition, 





“*The English Reformation’ is, it may 
frankly be confessed, a history with a purpose. 
But it is none the worse for that. It is 
absolutely refreshing in these days of * balf- 
and-balf’ to meet a man who positively be- 
lieves in something, and makes the reader 
feel that he walks upon firm ground; that 
there is somewhere, in this bog of doubt, firm 
footing. But let us basten to say that 
this a history cleared and well proved, and 
not acontroversiat tract. It is, moreover, not 
only a history based upon knowledge and re- 
search that will compel the reader's acqui- 
escence in its veracity, but it is written with 
so much vigor, luc idity, charm of style, and 
discrimination that the reader will enjoy its 
perusal throughly.”’—{ Hartford Courant. 

“The motive of this book, as explained by 
the author in his preface to the American 
edition, is to counteract the tendency in the 
Church of England and the affiliated Church 
in the United States toward sacerdotalism, to 
vindicate religious freedom from the slanders 
of its enemies, and endear to many the system 
which has made religious freedom possible. 
The character of the work, theréfore, is dis- 
tinctly controversial, and the reader is in no 
danger of for, etting thisfact. With abundant 
a i a entire honesty of purpose, and a 
style of uncommon clearness and vigor, Dr. 
Geikie aims to set forth the facts, not because 
they are facts, but because they will, as he 
believes, tend to correct certain evils which 
he deplores, and forward the cause upon 
which his heart is set.—[ Worcester Spy. 
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MANUAL OF 


Musical Theory 


This latest contribution to the most important 
branch of musical litervture ts the ripe result«f 
vears of thought and expernence of the foremost 
music theorist | ving. Of all works on the subject 
this is at once the most exhaustive in treatment 
and popular in style; it should be in the hands of 
every student, asa book of reference on disputed 
points it will be found remarkably clear and con- 
vincing, and will eventuaily supplant every other 
work on the subject. Price $2.50. Copies mailed 
on receipt of price. 
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New Men in the New Nation: 


AN#ADDRESS3BY, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


ON 


THE CHINESE QUESTION, 


Delivered in Philadelphia, March 3, 1879 


SPECIALLY REPORTED FOR THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


()* Monday evening,ilast, Mr. 
livered 


his new lecture, 








3eecher de- 
thus entitled, | 
to an appreciative audience of over 3,000 people 
which thronged the Academy of Music at Phila- 
delphia. ‘The chair was occupied by Col. Alex- 
ander McClure. After a_ brief but 
exordium, in which the advent of strangers of 
various nationalities in our midst at different 
times was reviewed, and their influence upon the 
prosperous growth of the country indicated, the 
speaker thus descanted upon the special topic of 
the position of the Mongolian in 
He said: 


eloquent | 


the evening: 
the nation. 
“Thou shalt not oppress the stranger.” We 
are greatly indebted to our foreign population— 
the strangers amongst us of foreign birth. Their 
mingling with us has been, on the whole, harmo- 
nious. They have come from every civilized 
land, and have brought with them every element 
which ordinarily works toward discord, except 
oppression. But those elements which are the 
ordinary causes of antagonism have very largely 
been diminished and only in a single instance 
exercised. Our immigrant population have been 
tested, and proved their fidelity to the land of | 
their adoption. When the great war broke out 
they did not hold back their sons or themselves 
from the fight for the Union, but freely gave 
their blood to save their new-found flag. The 
taxation which ensued in consequence of the 
war was borne by them willingly, and when men 
tempted them to repudiate the government they 
had been at issue to maintain and abused their | 
faith, it was by the foreign vote of the West and | 
Northwest that any such dishonesty was sup- 
pressed. 
grants. 
the nation under great obligation. They drained 
the morasses, dried up rivers, cut canals, cast 
mountains, if not into the sea, at least into val- 
leys, and disemboweled the earth by the labor 
of their hands. They have been our instruct- 
ors in many departments of the mechanical 
arts. Though now we are independent, yet we | 
largely owe the learning of our trades to for- 
eign trainers, and to foreign masters much of our 
scholarship in literature. The literature of all 


| 








| 


We owe much to our foreign immi- 
By their manly endeavors they have laid 


ages has come down to us, and the most ex- | 


pert teachers are found in our institutions. 
Every nation has given us something of her 
choicest treasures. Our obligations are manifest 
and great; and it is one of the standing debts 
we owe to them, and which should be vigilantly 
exacted, to see to it that the eyes of the blind 
are opened, and that the children of the poor and 
the immigrant are passed;,through our schools, 





and are educated in the schools of 
America. It is our duty to develop the ethical 
basis of religion; not its doctrinal forms—not its 
institutional forms—not its 
about these things men differ, and will differ to 
the end of time; but the ethical basis of religion. 
Men agree about that. They read, “ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” and 
that sets them arguing as to what is God, and 


common 


philosophy — for 


what the obedience we owe him; but “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” is a command- 
All 


all denominations, stand as to ethics on one har- 


ment nobody is quarrelsome about. sects, 


monious ground. There is union there; there 


is discord everywhere else. We must also en- 
force the great benefits of our government on 
their behalf. We must interpose between them 
as they stand threatening discord, amongst them- 
selves; we must teach them, not oppress them. 
“ Bread for all and protection for all” should be 
our motto for our treatment of our foreign popu- 
lation. Ephraim must not vex 


Manasseh Ephraim. 


Manasseh or 
If these tendencies develop 
themselves in our foreign born people newly 
come amongst us, it is for us to breathe the spirit 
of our institutions and humanities of our religion 
upon the minds of those who address themselves 
to persecution or vexation. 

Just now a subject of more than ordinary in- 
terest awakes the whole population. It fills the 
air with controversy and is arousing a spirit over 
the whole nation, extending from the Golden 
Land. To be sure, last week we held in suspense 
our breath to that 
been introduced into Congress would pass, and 


know whether the bill had 
entail national dishonor and disgrace upon us; 
but thanks to the President for that noble State 
paper in which on the broadest ground he has 
vetoed this infamous bill. The question, how- 
ever, is not yet settled. Because one storm has 
gone down on the Atlantic it does not follow 
that all storms have gone down. Human nature 
is not compromised by the veto. The principles 
involved in this struggle are to the last degree 
important, and to none are they more so than to 
California; not only for the Chinese for whom I 
speak, but also for those very foreigners that 
are vexing them and tormenting them. It was a 
matter to me of great surprise that so brilliant 
a man as Mr. Blaine should have felt himself 
compelled by the exigencies of his position to be- 
come the champion of those who sought to cast 
out the Chinese. I had hoped that in his hand 
at some time, at any rate, the banner would be 
borne which should exhibit to the nations of the 
earth the true principles and economy of the 
great American Republic. 
sympathized with him, but his hand is too feeble. 


Thousands have 
I propose this evening in the remarks that I 
shall make not to read the whole of the long let- 
ter which Mr. Blaine published last week in the 
“ New York Tribune,’’ which condenses all that 
he has said in the Senate in his speeches, but | 
propose to restate the facts and set them over 
against Mr. Blaine’s misinformation. I am far 
from imputing to him any intentional injustice, 
but he has lent his ear too credulously to men 
who had a political interest inthe misrepresenta- 











tions which have been made by their counsel and 
attorney—who put their facts into his hands, but 
not their whole facts and not true facts. 

The first point which Mr. Blaine suggests is 
that there has not been from the outset any im- 
migration of Chinese in the which 
immigration comes to us from Europe. It has 
through agency; 


sense in 





been under contract, he says 
and if not in other respects of the Coolie type 
the entire immigration from China has had the 
worst and most demoralizing features of Coolie- 
ism. He adds, it is safe to say not one in a 
hundred comes in an entirely voluntary manner. 
Now nothing can well be more misleading than 


that. I will give an answer to it in the words 
of one himself a Chinaman. “Is it true that 
nearly all who come to this country do so 


under contract?” He says, “Yes; but it is a 


voluntary contract. They are paid a great 
deal more in this country than they can get at 
home, and they are glad to come. They have 
no money to pay their passage or live on when 
they get here, so they bind themselves to work 
for $16 a month for a certain time till they have 
paid the passage money and the advances made 
by those companies who have assisted them to 
The 
Chinese government will not allow any China- 


get here. There is no slavery about it. 
man to be brought here except he comes volun- 
tarily. If they come in any other way it is 
through English ports and not Chinese. I came 


not under contract. I 


” 


here to be educated; 
have relatives who came here similarly. 

Who is this who gives this testimony? He 
the Methodist Church. His 
name is Mea Jin Kee, an intelligent man much 


is a member of 


sought after for counsel by business men engaged 
in the Chinese trade. He has educated himself. 
It is his purpose to go to the Drew Theological 
Seminary that he may become a preacher of the 
Gospel which has made him a Christian man, 
If to come out under contract or money ad- 
vances means being a slave, how many hundreds 
and thousands of slaves have come to us from 
over the Atlantic—some of them by my help too! 
Have there 
formed throughout the country to bring out 
Are 
they not connected with large land companies at 
the West? Is it not a matter of legitimate com- 
mercial speculation ? 


not been immigration companies 


Swedes, Norwegians, Danes and Germans? 


They advance the passage 
money, they also advance land, and if he build 
a house upon it take a mortgage upon it, till as 
fast as he earns money he pays back that which 
had been advanced to him, and finally becomes 
a freeholder of a good farm by virtue of the 
And in this sense it is 
only that the Chinese have been held. 


capital they advanced. 
Here 
been bargains of 
nothing, but the great body of 
under contracts into which 
they gladly enter and which they honorably dis- 


there have 


know 


and there may 


which we 
Chinese have come 
charge with their earliest wages. 

Mr. Blaine makes an appeal to our sympathies 
when next he says of this large portion of the 
adult the 
women numbering in all some seven thousand, 
and according to all accounts they are impure, 


population nine-tenths are males, 
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lewd far beyond the Anglo-Saxon conception of become voters—which was a third step toward 


impurity and lewdness, and sign documents in 
which they so bind themselves. He says: “I 
speak of this from abounding testimony—largely 
from those who have had personal opportunity 
to sttdy the subject in its revolting details. In 
the €ntite Chimese population of the Pacific 


coa$t scarcely one family is to be found: no} 


hearthstoné of comfort, no fireside of joy; no 
father nor mothér, nor brother nor sister; 


' ments were stones. 


no ehild reared by parents; ho domestic and | 


ennobling influences ; no tie§ of affection. The 


relation of wife is degraded beyond all descrip- | 


tion, the females holding and dishonoring that 
sacred name being sold and transferred from one 
man to another, without shame and without fear; 
one woman being at the same time the wife of 
several men.” 


assimilation. They have been hunted and 
hunted, and shot down, and in every way con- 
ceivable abused without relief, without defense. 
Not the foxes in the field, nor the wolves in the 
wood, nor the bears in the mountains, have been 
hurt and hunted as these multitudes without re- 
dress; another step toward assimilation. When 
the Gospel is preached with a club it is a failure. 
I would not be so converted. Even Stephen 
took refuge in heaven when the religious argu- 
Can we marvel that the 
Chinese do not like us and do not like our re- 
ligion ? 

But, in spite of all this torment, there has 
been a steady assimilation. By those at service 
in our families there has been an increase of in- 


| telligence and knowledge of our domestic man- 


This is his statement, and it is calculated to | 


produce a profound impression on the moral 
sensibility of people ignorant of the true facts. 
It is true that large numbers of the Chinese 
women were brought out of China—under con- 
tract, too—dut not for Chinamen: not for their 
own people—éut for the foreign population that 
reside in California. When the Chinese made 
their representation, concurrently with that of 
the moral residents of San Francisco, to the 


ners. In this very respect I have testimony 
from not a few families; for 1 speak from my 
own knowledge on many points to-night, having 
made it matter of investigation and inquiry 
during last summer, which I spent in California. 
They have begun to renounce idolatry and em- 
brace religion. The Rev. Fredk. S. Stannard 


| writes that in one town he has organized a 


j 


government, laws were enacted which put an’ 


entire stop to the traffic. It is ended. The 
more respectable Chinese of San Francisco not 
only were glad, but actually undertook to send 
back again those miserable creatures. A large 
number of them were gathered together, put on 
board ship, their passage paid, and then the 
lawyer employed by the employers of these poor 
creatures got out a writ of Aadbeas corpus and 
brought them all ashore again, and only when 
compelled by the court let them go away. And 
this man was one of the committee that went to 
Washington from San Francisco to represent to 
our government what abominations the Chinese 
population were. 

Why are there no families? The same Chris- 
tian Chinese gentleman whose words I| have 
uttered says: “In a great measure it is true that 


church of Chinese only into which 187 have 
been received, and two Sunday-schools where 
an average of 150 receive instruction every Sun- 
day. ‘There were 59 more Chinese communi- 
cants connected with various other churches of 
the Congregational denomination. At Los An- 
geles the work had grown till three Americans 
speaking Chinese had to be employed. In San 
Jose and Sacramento there are 72 teachers in 
the schools and nearly 1,200 under instruction 
in the English language and the Christian re- 
ligion. ‘There was scarcely a church of any 
denomination that had not a Chinese school. So 


| you see they are attempting to educate the useful 


: Christianity. 


many of the men who come here out of China | 


are bad, but it is the fault of the treatment the 
Chinese have received in this country. The 
better classes of women do not come here, be- 
cause they are subjected to insults and all other 
hardships. I could not bring my wife here. 
There are men whose wives live in this city who 
had to bring them here in men’s clothes to save 


them from the insults of hoodlums and others. | 


A Chinaman is not allowed to become a citizen. 
He is obliged to go back to China; so they 
do not bring their wives here.” 

Is not that a good and sufficient answer? 

The third point Mr. Blaine makes is that “the 
Chinese immigration to California began with 
the American immigration in 1848. The two 
races have been side by side for more than thirty 
years, nearly an entire generation, and not one 
step toward assimilation has been taken.” 

Shameful, no matter who says it! When the 
Chinese immigrants arrived, from the testimony 
of incontestable witnesses, their houses and 
shops and quarters were roused; they were 
pursued by hooting mobs, who hurt, shot, pelted 
them; their heads were cut open, their bodies 
bruised and buffeted, and that was their recep- 
tion in the land of liberty. 

That was their first lesson—that was the first 
step towards assimilation. 

Then they have been taxed inordinately in 
every direction by class taxation; taxed as no 
American citizen and no other immigrant has 
been, and heavily, too, for schools to which they 
were not permitted to send a child. 
the second step in assimilation. 

When several of them applied for citizenship, 
wishing to have the privileges of others, a law 


That was 


was passed by Congress that they should not. 


among them, and these are willing to learn; yet 
Mr. Blaine says not one single step toward assim- 
ilation has been taken. Mr. Kee, in answer to 
the question, “Is there no hope of Christianizing 
China?” says, “I have great hope. Seventeen 
thousand were baptized in the Methodist Church 
in Canton within three months. If the Chinese 
in this country were not forced to go back to 
China they would be more willing to embrace 
I am a member of the Methodist 
Church and my brother was a Baptist. I know 
three others who are Congregationalists.”” Yet 
Mr. Blaine says there is not one single step taken 
toward assimilation for whole _ generations. 

The better class, it is true, do not come here 
because they do not get kind treatment, and more 
particularly because they cannot bring their 
wives with them to setile here as the Irish do. 
They would gladly, if they were granted the 
rights which are not denied to the lowest for- 
eigner. “I would like to come,” they say, “and 
cut off my queue and bring my wife with me 
here if [ can acquire property and be pro- 
tected.” 

Ching Loong was a famous Chinese merchant 
who died twelve years ago in California worth a 
great deal of money, leaving a wife and nine 
children. When he died his property was taken 
away by the State and his family left destitute. 


' That was a great lesson for the Chinamen, and 


that is why they are obliged to take their savings, 
if they have any, back to China. If they could 
acquire real estate they would settle on wild 
lands and become farmers. I do not think since 
the Jews were expelled from Spain there has 
been an instance of more suicidal folly than there 
is exhibited in the wild attempts to expel the 
Chinese; the very best laborers they have on the 
Pacific shore for the work to be done there. 

Mr. Blaine next speaks of the Chinese quar- 
ters, and he does not speak any too severely of 
them. He says that they are inconceivably 
horrible—that’s because Mr. Blaine has never, 
perhaps, been in New York. They live in 
large tenement-houses—numbers crowded into 
hovels of rooms without proper ventilation or 
drainage, reeking with filth and dirt—which is 
horrible. Then he goes on to give a long ac- 
count, quoting also Dr. Marsh’s testimony, of the 
Chinese quarters. I have been through them 
and inspected them myself. Human language 
cannot very well convey to you a sufficient idea 
of their grotesqueness and utter unlikeness to 
anything else that is on the earth. The laws of 
nature are entirely set aside by the Chinaman. 
The Anglo-Saxon, it is universally conceded, 
must have air to breathe; but the Chinaman 
don’t need any. I went into a little room bare- 
ly large enough for one person, with a suffocat- 





ing atmosphere—a room perhaps ten by eleven 
feet. In this a whole family lived. Out of that, 
however, opened a kind of subterranean gallery, 
along the sides of which were what looked like 
bunks from floor to ceiling, and in those twenty 
or thirty Chinamen slept. There was neither 
door nor window, nor any possible way by which 
air could get in or get out. ‘Therefore I infer 
the Chinaman does not want air. What is said as 
to their filth is to a certain extent true; but Mr. 
Blaine did not state that the city refuses to 
clean the quarter. While it undertakes to re- 
move the garbage and filth of the streets from 
every other part of San Francisco, the China- 
men are obliged to raise money themselves to do 
a little cleaning, for the City will not spend one 
penny fer the purpose. And he does not 
state that other portions of the population live 
in a manner as beastly as these—that is, as some 
of these. It would be wrong to gather from 
these remarks that the bulk of Chinamen live in 
this way. There are only clusters and groups 
here and there that live as beasts of the field or 
as rats in holes—as if weasels were after them 
and they were burrowing to hide themselves. 

The explanation which Mr. Blaine gives of 
the fact that there is no considerable disease 
found breaking out amongst the Chinese is that 
the climate does not favor disease; for it is noto- 
rious that the Chinamen are healthy even under 
such conditions. They are anomalously healthy. 
The official report of the City of San lrancisco, 
1875, gives the following statistics of the inmates 
of the different asylums there : 


From 
lreland. 


Native 
Born. 


Total, Chinese. 


Industrial school 225 _ wa 4 
Almshouse ... 498 143 197 
3,918 : 

22 


none 
1,308 II 
none 


Hospital 
Pest-house 


I, 112 

It is notorious that the Chinese dependence 
on public support and alms is nothing to what 
other sufferers from vice or misfortune owe to 
the public. Why should a Chinaman’s character 
and his habits be held up when there is a system 
of living unspeakably worse than his? If the 
tenement houses of New York are not a reason 
for restricting immigration, surely the Chinese 
quarters in California may go scot free. Mr, 
Blaine says that the reason is the climate, and 
he says, quoting a place, that if there were to be 
the same herding of the same number of people 
in Cincinnati, Chicago or any Eastern city it 
would breed Black Death. There are twice as 
many in New York, and they live twice as badly. 
If people do it here, why should they abuse the 
Chinese? Look at the way in which they are 
treated in respect to this very matter in Cali- 
fornia. On purpose to oppress the Chinese an 
order was passed that there should be five hun- 
dred cubic feet of air allowed to every sleeping 
apartment for one person. That is a very small 
allowance. A man out of doors breathes about 
two thousand cubic feet of air; that is a fair pro- 
portion. Now, look at the conduct of the gov- 
ernment: 156 Chinamen were arrested for vio- 
lating the law of fresh air and lodged in jail cells 
where there were less than twenty cubic feet for 
each prisoner! Well, over five hundred thousand 
men, women and children to-day are living in 
tenement houses in New York—one-half of the 
population of that great city live in tenement 
houses—that are defined by the law as houses 
occupied by more than three families living and 
doing cooking on the premises or by two families, 
on a floor. Some facts respecting this tenement 
population in New York will be wholesome. 
They are only forty years old. At that date the 
system began. The first ten years there were 
seven thousand. ‘There were built in the eight- 
een months following eighteen hundred. There 
are twenty-one thousand of those houses in the 
city to-day. The better class of them are five 
or six stories high, and the ground floor or cellar 
is often used as a grog-shop or distillery. The 
middle rooms often receive no light or air. In 
one a physician who visited the house reported 
that there were thirty-two rooms receiving light 
and ventilation only through other rooms. In 
other places it was found that four families 
occupied a room. 

Mr. Hepworth describes a room in which four 
families lived, to divide which there was only a 
chalk-line marked upon the floor. A city living 
room is, say, 12x10, It is dark; and, as a rule, 
all are dark and nauseating for want of proper 
ventilation. The most populous portion of Lon- 
don does not contain more than 175.000, but 
there is one ward in New York, bounded by 
Ferry Street, Chatham Street and the East River, 
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that has a population of 290,000 to the square 
mile. In the worst place in all Europe there 
are only 175,000 persons to that space; in New 
York, 290,000. In several blocks the average is 
750 to the acre, while the most densely popu- 
lated part of London has less than 300 to the 
acre. In one block in the Eleventh Ward, 
there are fifty-two tenement houses, occupied by 
589 families. ‘There is one house in the city 
where tHe number of tenants reaches 1,500, and 


it is acommon thing to have an average of 100 | 


souls to a house of 25 feet frontage. Dr. Rich- 


ard Derby says, from personal investigation, one 
building which had only a 25 feet front contained | 


182 inmates. Why, there can hardly be room 
enough for them to lie down! He declares that 
in the entire Eastern quarter, from East River and 
Houston Street up to Fortieth Street, there is 
an overcrowding of human beings in comparison 
to the space occupied far beyond anything 
known in any other civilized country. 

Mr. Blaine did not know of this! 

Ah-h-h! the trouble with the Chinese is that 
they have no vote. ‘Things such as the facts 
stated by Dr. B. Roosa, who says 20,000 medical 
students in New York city are attracted there 
by the prevalence of diseases in tenements, are 
ignored. The district of New York is a good 
place for -medical students to go and study 
diseases, because the tenement houses offer speci- 
mens of every disease known in human nature. 
So New York now possesses its Chinese quarter. 
But a Chinese quarter is polluted; it is a den com- 
pared to four whole wards in the City of New 
York. 
generated in this tenement system the death rate of 
their population is swelled as compared with the 
rest of the city. In New York the death rate is 
18 per 1,000; in the tenement house it is thirty- 
six. Of the thousands of children who are born 
in many of these quarters, the medical testimony 
is that very few of the children survive. They 
are poisoned in their birth from their parents, in 
the atmosphere that receives them and in the 
milk on which they are fed. Why, if you were 
to take one of those places from the Chinese 
quarter in San Francisco, which they say if trans- 
ferred to St. Louis or Chicago or any Eastern 
city would breed the Black Death, and transfer it 
to some of the places in New York, it would im- 
prove the condition of things fifty percent. But 
the great thing is—New York is inhabited largely 
by Germans, Italians and Irish. 

Then Mr. Blaine goes on to say the system 
of labor carried on by the Chinese is a bad 
system. He asks: 

‘**It is not inevitable that a class of men living in this 
degraded and filthy condition, and on the poorest of food, 
can work for less than the American laborer is entitled to 
receive for his daily toil? Put the two classes of labor 
side by side and the cheap servile labor pulls down the 
more manly toil to its level. The free white laborer never 
could compete with the slave labor of the South. In the 
Chinaman the white laborer finds only another form of 
servile competition—in some respects more revolting and 
corrupting than African slavery. Whoever contends for 
the unrestricted immigration of Chinese coolies contends 
for that system of toil which blights the prospects of the 
white laborer—dooming him to starvation wages, killing 
his ambition by rendering his struggle hopeless and_ending 
in a plodding and pitiable poverty.” 


A Chinaman works cheaply because he can- 
not get more. He is just as willing to get two 
dollars a day as an Irishman. 
very glad to. But he comes over a green hand, 


he does not speak in our language, is unaddicted | 


to our forms of industry, and until he learns 
them he is obliged to take the condition of all 
uninstructed laborers—a low rate of wages. 
is able to live on ninety cents where an Irishman 
cannot upon two dollars. Why? Because the 
whole brood and breed whence you and I came 
since the days of Czsar have been such enor- 


mous eaters of flesh and enormous drinkers of | 


everything stimulating, distilled or vinous, or 
fermented. ‘The Chinamen, on the other hand, 
are by nature a temperate people. ‘They live on 
vegetables, green fruit, rice and fish. They are 


obliged to live upon these things in their own | 


country, for the reason that they cannot get any- 
thing else. When they come to our country 
they bring their habits with them, and this food, 
quite in accordance with modern hygienic pre- 
scription, satisfies them, and it is so cheap that 
they can live for a trifle. I believe we have yet 
thousands of things to learn from the French 
and the oriental nations before our civilization 
shall complete itself, in the way of how to make 
a comfortable living out of poor victuals by add- 
ing the pepper and salt of skill in dealing with 
the raw productions,which we cook. A French 





In consequence of the vices and crimes | 


He would be } 


He } 


family will live on what we waste. It was said 
England, he could live off what the Yankee 
threw away, and a Jew could live on what the 
German threw away. Now, a Chinaman would 
live on what a Jew throws away. 


palatable and nourishing. We go to market, 
take a cut of meat, put it on a griddle or on a 
| greasy spider, bring it to the table and cut it, 
eat it vastly, voluminously, voraciously, and 
wash it down with not-over-beneficial 
A Frenchman would take a scrap of it, render it 





| 
| nobody could go by his house without longing for 
| an invitation to dine there. The art of skilful 


same time that it increases luxury. 
| lation might live better for half the money they 


Our popu- 


| now squander in coarse rictous living. The 
Chinaman is not personally filthy in himself. He 
practices daily ablution. He washes his whole 
person every morning, and I aim afraid that is 
| more than most Americans can say. He wears a 
peculiar blouse, but it is always clean. He has 
different notions of cleanliness from ours. One 


when sent to the well for a couple of buckets of 


with drinking water. 
uncleanlinesss of it, the opaque heathen could 
not understand how a little clean garden dirt 
could so defile a bucket, while all the water 
in the well had to go down through the garden 
soil to get into the well. However, there is a 


great deal of difference between tweedledum 
and tweedledee. But some things clean in us 


are unclean for them. Among the Chinamen 
you will find that if they fail occasionally in 
their way to realize our ideas of the fitness of 
things, in their persons, their heads, face, hands, 
feet and dress, they are much cleaner than 
the average of laboring people in this country. 


cheaply : because he has no family to support ; 
but then it should always be borne in mind 
that when children are fifteen or sixteen, if they 
are properly brought up, they contribute as much 
to the household as is spent upon them. Nor 
does the Chinaman drink whisky. You never 
saw a Chinaman drunk in California. They are 
diligent men; they work early and late; they are 
patient, ingenious and imitative, frugal, virtuous 





foreign labor; and not, as Mr. Blaine says, because 
of their vices. It is the first time I ever heard 


because they were vicious! It is said they send 
back their earnings to their own country. I 
should like to know whether they send back half 
as much as the Irish servant girls—to their im- 
mortal honor be it spoken—send back, so that 
| there is a golden road between their new home 
| and that which they have quitted—send back 
, to father and mother, and brother and sister, or 
Hforit ts in dear old Erin. We honor them 
| 
| 
| 
} 


for it. Is a Chinaman to be disgraced because 
he sends back his earnings to his family or others 
Is it that a virtue in the Irish is a 
vice in the Chinese? But do they send back 
all? It stands upon testimony that is irrefutable 
that but for their labors the Central Pacific Rail- 


in China? 


road or the Northern Pacific 
ing Southern Pacific Railroad would not have 
| been constructed. 
China? It was their industry that built them, 
and their industry remains incarnated and em- 
bodied. Some forty thousand acres of 
land which had been submerged in 
have been drained and secured to tillage by the 
labor of Chinese immigrants. Did they send 
these back? ‘They are all over our continent 
developing industries, opening up the soil to cul- 


in our factories and promoting the industries of 
the nation. Though they may send back a por- 
tion of the wages of their labor the results of 
their labor abide with the State. 

I have spoken of taxation that was imposed 
upon them. 
things that has ever happened under any govern- 
ment, and it was pure class legislation. I do not 
want any favor for the Chinaman, but simply 
that while he is here he shall be on the same 
footing as other foreigners. If they have to pay 





$10 for the privilege of landing here, let all for- 


in the old times, when the German came to New | 


Nothing is poor living provided skill makes it | 


liquor. | 


into a nice soup, such a perfect production that | 


cooking reduces the expense of living at the | 


water when he had _ been working in the garden, | 
in all honesty of idea,washed his feet in one of 
the buckets, threw the water away, filled the | 
buckets, and then brought them to the house | 
On being rebuked for the | 


There is another reason why a Chinaman lives ! 


and industrious; and it is because they are vir- | 
tuous that they are able to live by the side of | 


such a statement as that people could live cheaply | 


or the long reach- | 


eigners be made to pay it. If to send back the 
dead body of a Chinaman to his native country 
a tax of $10 is levied, then let it be $10 for 
| everybody. Class legislation is odious all the 
world over, but especially that which has been 
practiced in California. ‘There is a man named 
Brooks in California, a lawyer. He is not a paid 
advocate for them. He says one of the laws 
passed to affect them was one by which every 
| Chinese passenger coming to California who re- 
ceived his age, whether he performed his 
contract or not, whether he landed or was thrown 
| overboard, must pay a capitation tax of $10. 
157,880 were landed between the date of this 
law in 1855 and 1876, and $10 a head was paid 
for each; so, illegally and inconsistently, a million 
and a half of dollars was exacted from the op- 
| pressed Coolies by the officers of the State. The 
of Ling Sing zversvws Washburne was decided 
in 1862, when a foreign mining tax of $3 or $4 
had been collected up to that time. There had 
then been 87,000 arrivals of Chinamen, and if 
half of this number paid this illegal tax for the 
ten years it was collected it would amount to 
$31,0c0,000. It should be remembered that all 
the Chinese who came there were adult males, 
| and it is not likely that the collectors, being paid 
a liberal percentage, missed any of them. Of 
the money thus illegally collected we have no 
data. ‘Then there was a poll tax of three dollars 
a head levied, and we are told that there were 
sixty thousand Chinese in the city, so that we 
can approximate what that came to. They were 
| either obliged to cut off their queues—a measure 
only resorted to in their own country by judicial 
tribunals as a dire disgrace—or pay a tax for 
wearing it. They were not even allowed to cut 
their hair as they liked or wear it as they were 
minded. Among modern literary men no man 
bears a more brilliant reputation than Joaquin 
| Miller, and he has never written a poem as well 
as he has written the letter which I hold in my 
hand. When a man who is a gieat literary 
genius devotes himself to pleading for the wel- 
| fare of those who cannot speak for themselves 
there is no such eloquence as that man can then 
utter; and it is not the eloquence of literature, 
it is the eloquence of humanity. He says that 
the honest men of the Sierra Nevada welcomed 


pass 


case 


them. “Side by side they worked together for 
many years. Every miner of those days who 


has no selfish ends to serve will gladly testify to 
the incessant industry and natural good nature 
in these silent little brown men. It is probable 
that at the same time they were terribly op- 
pressed by the county authorities, but they 
always came up promptly and without a word of 
complaint paid what was demanded of them. 
The assessment then was five dollars a head, 
They had constantly to endure wrongs from 
' every drunken hoodlum who thought fit to im- 
pose upon them; yet they were peaceful people. 
I sat on the bench as a judge,” he says, “ yet the 
calendars both of criminal and civil procedure 
showed ten white men to one Chinaman appear- 
ing thereon, though the Chinese population out- 
numbered the whites. I never saw a Chinaman 
drunk, either as a .ainer or a magistrate. I 
never saw a Chinese beggar and never saw a 
lazy Chinat su. They are, perhaps, the most 
industrious people in the world. It is a part of 
the Chinaman’s religion that in the sweat of his 
face he shall eat his bread.” 
This is the testimony of a literary man who 
knows no politics and who has no interest in this 
subject except the honesty of the community. 


| Mr. Blaine said this generation had got to de- 


Did they send these back to 


waste | 
California 


tivation in farms, delving in the mines, working | 


cide whether the Western portion of this con- 
tinent should be held for the religion of Christ 
or Confucius. In the first place, Confucius 
never had any religion and never taught any, and 
therefore this blunder ought not to have been 
committed. He was a teacher of what should 
be called a domestic and moral philosophy under 
a paternal government, the duties of subjects to 
kings and kings to subjects, of the people to the 
magistrates and the magistrates to the people, of 
children to parents and parents to children, 


| of the duties of brothers, and in fact everything 


It was one of the most outrageous | 


relating to what might be called domestic politi- 
cal‘economy. But—and I say it deliberately—if 
I were obliged to choose betwen Confucius and 
the style of Christianity which is prevalent in San 
Francisco among the hoodlums I would rather 
accept Confucius. 

I shall say very little about the violation of 
treaty which Mr. Blaine alleges. He makes a 
long head on this subject; namely, that the 
Chinese government has never kept the treaty 
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one single day; that they permitted forced emi- 
gration when, as the treaty said, it should be 
voluntary. I have shown that it is voluntary, 
Mr. Blaine has been utterly misinformed in this 
matter. He says they are made to emigrate 
from Hong Kong; but Hong Kong is a British 
port, and if ships go there to convey emigrants 
thence they are subject to very rigid rules and 
supervision and inspection. Honorable British 
legislation would not permit of the horrible bar- 
racoons in which Chinamen are confined to be sent 
away willy-nilly. It has been said it is very 
dangerous to trade. I will not pause to answer 
that; but when it is said religious sentiment in 
California is adverse to it, I am acquainted 
enough personally with the religious teachers of 
California to say that Mr. Blaine is totally mis- 
informed, or has totally misapprehended public 
sentiment. I will take Mr. Penn’s assertion 
upon it—the sentiment of a most anxious, con- 
servative man in the ministry of the church. He 
says that immigration should be encouraged; he 
does not think to its utmost extent, but that 
Chinamen ought to be possessed of their rights 
and defended in them, and it is the duty of the 
Christian churches in California to take care of 
them. I find ministers very friendly and kind 
in their feelings toward the Chinese population, 
When it comes to a matter of statesmanship 
the brilliant Senator may rather have the best of 
it, but when it comes to a question of religion I 
think I rather have him at an advantage. 

It may be asked now whether Mr. Blaine 
makes any more when he takes hold of the labor 
question. He says: 

‘* This Chinese question connects itself intimately and 
inseparably with the labor question. Their immigration 
is encouraged by some openly, by many secretly, because 
their labor is cheap. The experiment is a most dangerous 
one. Ina Republic, where the man who works carries a 
ballot in his hands, it will not do for capitalized wealth to 
legislate for cheap labor. We do not want cheap labor; 
we do not want dear labor. We want labor at fair rates; 
at rates that shall give the laborer his fair share, and cap- 
ital its fair share.” 

This is a very specious and a very sophistical 
statement. We do not want high work or low 
work or middle work. We want every man to 
be paid his real value. When we are dealing in 
matter, organizing it into property, we want low 
and cheap labor, because there is low work to 
be done. You then lay the foundation for a 
higher class workman. Later on we want in- 
ventive and decorative skill. If there is any- 
thing which has stirred California it is this 
cheap labor. It is astonishing that a great State, 
which has millions of acres lying waste because 
there are no hands to till them, should seek to 
drive out men who are willing to irrigate and 
practice the arts of husbandry; who are willing 
to sit down in the land under conditions to which 
white labor will not lend itself. If there is one 








thing which California wants it is cheap labor to 
develop itself, and, after that, high-priced labor | 
will come in. If it had not been for the rail- | 
roads there would have been no room for the | 
laborer to have come there. From 1849 to 1856 | 
chamber-maids received there as much as 
seventy and eighty dollars monthly wages. 
That was a very good thing for chamber-maids, | 
but how about the families who had to pay! 
it? How many of those who kept house | 
hired them? It was good for the monopolist in | 
this case, but it went directly against the public 
interest, against civilization and against devel- 
opment. It tended to disparage the household. 
We brought Irish chambermaids down, and we 
find that it is a benefit to the community. If 
Chinese cheap labor is in some instances a loss 
to Irish settlers, they are nevertheless preparing 
the way for other labor. There are more 
white men laboring in California because China- 
men are employed there. ‘lake, for instance, a 
shoe manufactory at Sacramento City. It em- 
ployed one hundred and fifty Americans and 
fifty Chinese. That eminent apostle of religion 
and liberty, Dennis Kearney, came along and 
raised a row about employing Chinamen, and the 
firm were obliged under the pressure of the mob 
to discharge those fifty Chinese. What was the 
result? ‘They could not afford to pay wages to 
fifty more white men and make a profit on the 
goods they manufactured. The factory is shut 
up and one hundred and fifty white men have 
lost their employment and wages. It is the 
capacity of Chinamen to do such part of the 
work as will enable the factory hands to work 
on a higher grade and earn higher wages. The 
whites need, to assist them in their working, the 
under classes, the hewers of wood and drawers 


Chinese do. Yet such is the insanity which 
crazes the people toward the humble folk who 
are willing to do humble work that they.are en- 
deavoring to dispossess them; they stamp on 
them though they are indebted to them for 
prosperity. It will be the greatest curse that 
will ever befall their State if they expel from 
their cities those who now serve them as com- 
mon laborers. 

Now it may be asked, if these things are not 
true about Chinamen, and about which there is 
such a row and rumpus, if they were so indus- 
trious, neat, thrifty, why do not the Californians 
desire their presence? I believe if a dispassion- 
ate vote had been taken in California that it 
would have been in favor of the retention of the 
Chinamen by a very large majority. How, then, 
was this furore worked up? The beginning of 
it was among the Irish. The Irish blood is so 
rich. It is potential; but, like some wine, does 
a great deal better diluted than pure and .simple. 
A time will come when the fervour of this genius, 
—mingled with the suavity and phlegm of the 
Dutch, tempering somewhat the abdominal quali- 
ties of the Pennsylvanian—the time is coming 
when the mixture of Irish blood with that of 
other nationalities will produce qualities to the 
last ‘degree valuable. It is potential; but it be- 
longs to the future. I admit the eminent men 
of genius who come to us from them, the plead- 
ers and statesmen they have sent us. They are 
a population which we may well be proud of; but 
with very great natures come also the under 
class. It cannot be denied that this class of } 
Irishmen have great faults, of prejudice and | 
fanaticism; and finding themselves opposed by 
cheap labor of Chinaman, they have consequent- 
ly rebelled. There is the nest in which the mis- 
chief was hatched out. Of the anti-Coolie and 
anti-Chinese societies, nine out of ten men that 
belong to them are Irish born, and the two 
political parties stood so nearly even that the 
large middle class of men had the control. 

Each party wanted to draw to its ranks the 
laborers’ union men, for whichever secured them 
had the predominance. The consequence was | 
that both parties were in the market bidding. | 
They had an importance that did not belong to 
them morally or industrially, but did belong to 
them politically. This was the case in Oregon, 
California, Nevada and Colorado. The cry once 
raised, to save its status each party, Republican 
and Democratic, who were both afraid and both 
busy, had to lean to this movement, and before six 
months the excitement and enthusiasm had risen 
to a very great height. When I was there, last 
summer, it was comparatively calm; to-day it is 
quivering in commotion. I think the veto will 
somewhat extinguish it for the time being. Cali- 
fornia is so simply because of politics. You never 
would have got that State up to the condition in 
which it now is except by the influence of the 
under classes of voters, being bidden for by both 
parties, taking sides against the Chinamen and 
In favor of the unreasonable demand made } 
against their immigration. 

It will make no difference in regard to the 
treaty whether the issue abrogates it or not. 
Men say it will have that effect, and that the 
State Department are most anxious for a new 
treaty with China. But Chinamen have as 


other inhabitants of the globe, whether there is 
a treaty or no treaty. They havea right tocome 
from Nootka Sound, from Nova Zembla or 


treaty. It is our policy and our national law of 
custom. And though we take away the treaty 
rights of Chinamen they still have the right to 
come in here voluntarily, and they will continue 
to come though not perhaps in the same way. 
It is said there are 400,000,000 of Chinamen in 
China. Where is there any danger of there 
being such a stream of Chinese immigrants 
flocking to this land as has been confidently 
predicted? We read that there are about sixty 
thousand Chinamen in this country to-day—that 
is, there is about one to every five hundred white 
people in this nation. Why, the craze about 
them puts one in mind of the old saying, “ One 
shall put a thousand to flight, and two ten thou- 
sand.” How do you suppose they are going to 


break their moorings in China to come over here ? 
Why talk of it as a barbarian country when some 
of its barbarism should be infused into us? 
How can any government which has ruled for 
thousands of years be a barbarian government? 





of water. Our people do not want to do what 


Are we not in all our shops imitating their pat- 


much right to come to these shores as any | 





| 
| 


i 
i 


terns and ideas and the outcome of their looms? 
Are they not clever accountants in a mercantile 
point of view? They have gone largely into 
commerce and are found honest and sagacious. 
The testimony is that in California Chinamen do 
not lie. I have never heard that about the 
Yankee. I have never heard it about the Irish, 
or even the Dutchman. Give him time for it. 
But I find this testimony before the Congres- 
sional Commission from a gentleman who says, 
“When discharging marine losses I never take 
any bond from a China merchant. Their word 
is as good as another man’s bond.” Then they 
ask, “ Do you take bonds from ordinary Amer- 
ican merchants?” He says, ‘‘ Always.”’ “ Do 
you never take abond from a Chinaman?” He 
declares that he never did, and that he never 
knew a Chinaman overstate his goods when they 
had been damaged or lost. Even the President 
of the Merchants’ Exchange declares that of the 
stock dealers and men who transact business 
there he never knew a man who lost a dollar 
by a China merchant. It is the testimony 
among employers of labor that have had trans- 
actions to the amount of a million ora million 
and a half of dollars and yet never lost one dollar 
by Chinamen. They are called heathen. Their 
country has a stationary civilization. It has a 
strange history. They got up to a certain point 
and then stood still. They took a seat. It is 
so high that it is not right to call them unciv- 
ilized people. Now they love their country and 
love their government, and think they are the great 
Middle Kingdom. They are the princes of the 
earth. They do not know but we are just as 
likely to emigrate to China as they are to come 
here. The great bulk of those who have come 
here have come from Canton, where they have 
been oppressed in various ways. 

I have been observing public affairs now for 
fifty years, and I declare to you that I never in 
my whole life knew of any case in which there 
has been such gross and hounding misrepresenta- 
tion as has fallen on these most useful men in our 
midst; and in consequence of all this outcry you 
are in danger of giving very great power to a 
most dangerous form of Socialism. The notions 
which seem to be disseminated broadcast in 
certain clubs and unions are such despotism and 
tyranny as would dethrone any crowned head in 
Europe who dared to practice it there. 

The real and only business government has to 
do is to stand and see that men have their indi- 
vidual rights. Though the doctrine of self- 
responsibility carries with it a great amount of 
suffering, after all the average result is beneficial 
to the system; but any system that takes the re- 
sponsibility of thinking for the many tends to 
discourage intelligence and will not last long. 
It gives a lower tone to men when government 
takes the responsibility off the citizen’s shoulders, 
tends to embrute him and slacken the sinews of 
industry. If the anti-Coolie party obtained a 
victory in this matter it would tend to embolden 
them and empower them, and there would 
have been conflicts with capital, railways, manu- 
facturing establishments, which would have 
tended to have broken up the foundations of the 
whole nation. You are not discussing the Chin- 
ese question only, you are discussing those of 
commerce and freedom, the freedom of your 
own persons, the rights of your own prosperity. 
You cannot touch any one people on this conti- 
nent without touching the whole. An injustice 
done to the lowest reverberates more or less in 


Greenland, from every nation upon earth, and | every direction, and imperils the liberty of every 
land in our ports, or in this city, without any | citizen. 


For us stands liberty holding out free- 
dom and protection to every man who comes to 
this land. Let us be thankful that the specious 
and brilliant Senator has not been able to draw 
the public after him. We read in the Apocalypse 
that the great dragon drew with his tail thou- 
sands of stars after him down from the sky. 

Let us be thankful that this bill, put through 
for political reasons, did not receive the sanction 
of the President. God guided his thoughts and 
directed his will. That wise State paper which 
he has drawn up is a document that will stand 
in history after the honors that surround him are 
gone. And let us, one and all, in the full faith 
of human nature, let us be made free, in the full 
faith that liberty is the most conservative influ- 
ence on the globe—in full faith and enthusiasm 
for liberty, for liberty of conscience, for liberty 
of expression, for liberty of industry; let us take 
our stand upon them and transmit to other gen- 
erations this imperishable legacy descended from 
Heaven, which is an influence preparing men to 








reascend and stand with the sons of God. 
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Snsurance Hotes. 


—The greater part of the time of the 
New York Legislature is consumed in 
the consideration of questions pertain- 
ing to life and fire insurance, and, un- 
fortunately for these interests, a great 
political fight is being waged over the 
existence of the State Insurance Depart- 
ment. The men who desire to oust 
Superintendent Smyth are endeavoring 
to show that his examinations of the 
various companies ure not reliable, and 
they are constantly fishing for informa- 
tion with the view of eoangpnectate et | 
their theory. Meantime the companies 
are placed in a very embarrassing posi- 
tion, and the public is once more excited 
over the insurance question. Some very 
wild statements have been made in rela- 
tion to both the Globe and Kuoicker- 
bocker Life Insurance Companies. The 
Globe Life has been very badly and dis- 
honestly managed. There seems to be 
no doubt of that. Its solvency, how- 
ever, isnot questioned to-day. Strangely 
enough, the more unkind things are said 
of a company the more rapidly it in- 
creases in financial strength. Since the 
attack upon the Globe Life its surplus 
has increased $75,000. The cause of this 
is very plain. Policy holders become 
frightened by the statements made in 
the public press and allow their policies 
to lapse, or surrender them for a small 
sum. So soon as a policy lapses, the 
‘*reserve” on the policy belongs to the 
company, and its liability is correspond- 
ingly decreased. For instance, if a com- 
pany could drive out all its policy hold- 
ers it would have uo liabilities at all. 
Our advice to policy holders in both the 
Globe and Knickerbocker Life Com- 
panies is not to allow their policies to 
lapse. 

—The annual report of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company will be ‘ound in 
anotber column. The compauy has 
more than “‘held its own” during the 
past year and has added to its member- 
ship and financial strength. The assets 
of the Company show an increase from 
$84,749,807 to $87,127,614. The number of 
policies issued aggregate 8,870, and the 
number terminated 8,595. According 
to the New York standard the surplus of 
the Company is $11,595,553, and from 
this a dividend will be paid. The option 
is given all to receive the fifteen per cent. 
reduction in rates, in cash, or to pay full 
rates on the old plan and receive addi- 
tional insurance. No reference is made 
in the report to the recent rebate trou- 
bles probably on account of the subject 
having been so recently and exhaustive- 
ly treated in the report of the trustees. 

—The Brooklyn Life has not yet made 
any statement public, and the profession 
is wondering where it 1s. 

—Mr. Hyde, the President of the 
Equitable Life, is yet in Europe. 

—It is rumored that several of the 
large companies will ere long reduce 
premium rates. 

—The nineteentb annual statement of 
the Equitable Life Insurance Company 
shows that steady prosperity merks the 
career of this institution. Its premium 
income during 1878 aggregates $6,543,750, 
and its total income was $8,217,943.24. 
The assets, Jan. 1, 1878, amounted to 
$32,477,991. The present report shows 
the assets have increased to $35,454,092.36. 
The surplus fund now amounts to $6,- 
893,824, and from this a dividend will be 
declared available on the payment of 
the next unnual premiums. The busi- 
ness of the company, as can readily be 
seen by the above figures, has been 
good; 6,115 policies having been issued, 
insuring $21,440,213. The Equitable Life 
has not been making a rush for business 
but continued iu tbe even tenor of its 
way. It paid to policy-holders nearly 
$5,000,000 in 1878, which is perhaps the 
best recommendation and advertise- 
ment the company can have. 

—On Thursday, a fortnight since, Mr. 
Frederick A. Freeman, son of Pliny 
Freeman of the Globe Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., was arrested on a suit for 
$250,000 begun by H. R. Pierson, the re- 
ceiver of the Widows’ aud Orphans’ Life 
Insurance Company. It is charged that 
Freeman while connected with the com- 
pany, together with Sheppard Homans, 
possessed themselves of the funds of the 
institution and gave in place of the 
mone wortbless stock. In default of 

$300,000 bail Freeman was cared for |by 
the ‘sheriff. 
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FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


From Monday, Feb. 2A, 
March 1 
Gevernment Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 
Monday. Wednesday. Saturday. 
Feb. 24. Feb. 26. Mar. 1. 
106% 


Saturday, 





6s. ¢ SUFeNcy, %-99.. 
* Ex-diviaend. 
Bids tor State Bonds. 
Alabama 5s, 1883.... 48 N.Y. 68. G L.. '98.... 121 
; of 











Alabama 5s, 1886.... 48 4 ¢ 
Alabama 8s, (884.... 48 N.C, 
Alabama 8=, 1888.... 18 Rok = 
Alabama. Class A.. 49 N.C., N.C.R., '83-5.. 100 
Ala., Class A,small 48 N.C..N - A&O,. 100 
Alabuma, Class B.. 75 N.C. 68, N.C.R,J &J. 80 
Alapama, C lass C N.C. 68, d0.Ap.&0ct 50 
Ark. 7s, L RSF ESis 3 N.C. 68. D x J.&3. 10% 
Ark. ‘is, M. & L. 3 N.C, 68, 8.1... ¢.1 2 
Ark.7s8, L. REBS NO. 3 | N.C.6 
Ark. 7s, M. O.&R.R. 3 | N.C. 
.A.C.R 3 
105 . 
100k Khode Island 63,C.. 112 
° es South Carolina ts.. 25 
G i. 78, 1nd. 18%6..... 109% do J.&J.. 10 
4a. 8, G.bs., 90..... 110 do A.&£0.. 10 
nates. 6s, "79..... 101 do F.Act. 66 10 
Illinois W. Loan. . Wl do 68.1, C’84).4) 10 
Kentucky 6s8.. sl do 68, L.C."*9AKU 10 
sae? gt do 7s, of 1888...... 10 
do do non-f.ods.... i 
do és. ‘s. e D: Tenn. fs, old........ 31% 
do 7s, Penn’ 7 Tenn. 68, n.bs. '92. 24% 
do = L.bs. Tenn. 6s.n.bs.n.ser. 24 
do . Lbs. ..% e " Speen 24 
La. 8s, L. - of '%.. Va. tis, n. b., "66..... 28 
La. 78, ©., 1914....... Va. 68, n. b.. '67..... 28 
Mich. Ge. 1879........ Va. 6s, consol. bds.. 70 
Mich. te, 1883 ....... Va. 6s,ex.mat.cou.. 54 
Mo. 6s, due '86...... 105 | Va. tie, C, 2d series... 41% 
Mo.F. bs, due kes 95. Va. 6s, Def. bds..... Tk 
° D. of C. 3.658, 1924... 81 





N.Y. tia, ecee D. of C. Reg. bds... 80% 
N.Y. 6s. GQ. < - 
Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 davs. 
London prime bankers, 4.85X@1I86 4.484 @4.89% 








Wholesale Prices | Farm Produce. 


For the week init March 1, 1879. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 27,39, pkgs. 
Exports, two weeks, 24,23 pkgs. The fact is we 
have entered upon a pew era in butter making 
and handling. There bas been a confused blind 
idea of it amorg makers and the trade; a notion 
that instead Of carrying a stock of butter into 
winter that the cows were being carried to that 
period to give fr-sh milk. But still the old New 
York State dairv method of entire summer make 
kept on from force of habit so that this year there 
was the usual offering of New York duiries in ad- 
dition to the large amount of fresh Western and 
fresh Kastern creamery make. Together this was 
too much for the market to carry and it broke 
down. There has been all through the season 
irregular prices,a harag market, and sales at low 
rates, especially for early mace or any middling 
quality stock. There have been sales this week 
of New York State dairy as low as 8, 9anda 10 cts. 
and some fair long dairies at 12@13 cts. Also one 
New York State creamery of 120 pckgs., early but- 
ter, but sweet and in excellent order, at 13 cts 
One lot of 255 pckgs. glades butter sold at 8 cts., 
and another of 79 pckgs. at 8 cts.,aad 38 tubs ana 
5 firkins, New York State, went at l0cts. Also 65 
pesgs. Delaware at 13 cts.,and a large number of 
dairies at 12@14 cts. A few tubs ot fine, fresh new 
milch butter sold at 23@25 cts., and special winter 
creameries, new milch make, was quick sale at 
28@30 cts., this last being full flavor, solid fine 
butter. We quote: Fine fresh Western Creamery 
28@30c.; Fine fresh Western factory make, 15@17c.; 
common to good Western store packed, 5@12c.; 
choice to fine, N.Y. State Fall, 2U@25c.; fair to 
good, New York S.vate Fall, nominal: N. Y. State 
winter make and poor common,7@12c.; fine entire 
dairies, Southern and Middle tier counties, h@ 
I8e.; good to choice, Southern and Middle tier 
counties, 12@l5c.; common to fair early butter, 
7T@lsc. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week 22,822 boxes. 
Exports, two weeks, 88.724 boxes. The market is 
in good heart at going prices. A few fancy white 
cheese and specials touch the 9 to 9\c., while 8@ 
Sic. buys any really good cheese not specially 
fancy, and d@ic. covers a good many sules of de- 
Sirable early make. One lot of 235 boxes—solid as 
a rock and fatas a whale, but justa little sharp— 
sold até¥ce. We quote: State factory, fancy, Sep- 
tember make, 9@9%c.; State factory, good to 
prime, late made, 8@%.; skimmed, 2@5c. 

Eggs—The Lenten season increases business, but 
the supplies also largely increased,and prices went 
down to lic. and then rallied to lfc. at the close. 
Fresh eggs 1l5@l6c. per dozen. 


Beans.—Marrows, per bushel, $1.20@81.40. 
Mediums, - $1. 10@#1.30. 


4 Per Cent. Bonds, 
COUPON OR REGISTERED, 

And all other issues of Government Securities, 

bought and sold at MARKET RATES, FREK OF 

COM MISSION, and on hand for immediate delivery. 


CALLED 5-20s8 bought or exchanged for 
other issues On most favorable terms. 


VERMILYE & CoO., 








Nos. 16 and. 18 Nassau St., N. Y. 


| IVERPUOL & 
LONDON & 
G{LOBE 


Insurance Company. 


United States Branch. 


Statement January 1, 1879. 
Assets in United States. $4,301,897.07 
Total Liabilities, canned 

; 9-£99,595-2% 


Re-insurance........ 
871.291.21 


Surplus ; 
Income in U.S. during 1878 2600.58 3.34 
1,971,219.83 


Expenditures, including 
losses ‘ 
J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. ¥Y. OFFICE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
45 William St. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the ¢ harter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1878. 
Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from Ist January, 1878, to 
31st December, 1878 
Premiuws on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1878. eseeee 


$4,009,309 47 
1,848,697 36 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858,006 83 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1878. to 31st December, 1878, 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during th $$$ 
same period.... . $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Pre- — 
miums and 
Expenses. .. .$859.960 58 





The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


are 10,086,758 00 
Loans sec ured by Stocks, and othe r- 
IN 5 sicie 0 0iiesavedagce d00 704,200 00 


Real Estate and claims due the 
Company, estimated at , 

Premium Notes & Bills Receiv rable, 

Oneh im Bank... sccoccccese. coccce 


$13,320,463 16 


619,034 50 
1,529,259 74 
381,210 9% 


Total Amount of Assets.... 


Six per cent. interest cn the outstandin Rgoer- 
tiflcates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tflesday, the Fourth of February next, 
from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is deciared on 
the net earned premiums of the ge sa for 
the year ending 31st December, 1878, for which 
certiticates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAP MIAN, Sec’y. 
—O-—- - 
TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
Epamtwop W. Cor ies, 
JoHN ELLIOTT, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKK 
Rost B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GeorGE W. LANE, 
RoBert L. STUART, 
James G. DeForest, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WituiaM Bryce, 
WiLuaM H. Foae, 
Peter V. KING, 

Tos. B. CoppINeTON, 
Horace K. THURBER, 
A. A. RAVEN, 


J. D. Jones, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 

H. H. Moore, 
Lewis CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
James Low, 

Davip LANE, 
Gorpon W. BURNHAM, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
Wm. STURGIS, 
AvOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Jostan A. Low, 
Wiiuiam E Dopae, 
RoyvAL PHELPS, 
Tuomas F, Younes, 
C. A. HAND, 
Joun D. HEWLETT, 
Wii H. Wess, WiLuiaM DEeGRooT, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres, 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


OFFICES: ( New York, 100 Broadway. 
ti ) Brooklyn, cor. Court and Mon- 
Con inental tague Sts , and No. 106 Broad- 


Buildings ( way, B.D. 
Cash Assets, Jan. tst, 1879 $3,3:27,77 4 
Reserve for losses, dividends, etc. 2 
Capita! (paid up in cash).......... 1.080. $f 36 
Unearned Keserve Fund,......... 
Net Surplus... ........ «.. ial 1 geo. 3 32:39 | - 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK. Sec’y. 


f Tr 
WANTS 
All persons using this column must be either 


known to the Publisher, or recommended by re- 
sponsible parties as reliable. 














MAN of twenty years’ experience and a good 

record in the Hardware and House-Furnishing 
Goods Trade desires a PARTNERSHIP witha man 
of capital. Can furnish some money and his active 
services in the management of the business. Will 
take the agency for any specialty in either of the 
above enterprises. Best references, Address 





J. H. &., 318 W. 22d Bt., New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


President Edwards’ Works. 
4 VOLS. 8VO FOR S6. 


Dr. Hodge’s Outlines of Theol. 3 « 
— —— Essay,sand Reviews 2 5 
Conntuahand 8 Theol. Lectures 3 o 
DY Aubigne’s Hist. of Ref. in 

Time of Calvin. 8 yols 16 00 
Pointed _—, By Rev. T. L 

Cuyler ... 1 50 
Henry’s Comme ntar ¥Y- 5 vols..clo. 15 00 
Butte r’s Ancient henninticcte y. 

2 vols.... na: oe 
Butler’s Se rmons, 


2 vols... 2 50 
Life of Rev. Wm, Pennefather 2 50 
Bel-Marjory. By tL. T. Meade... 1 50 


Six Days of Creation. (Lewis... 150 
The Wicket Gate. (Newton.)...... 12% 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail on receipt 
of “the price. Send for our Holiday 
Catalogue. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


International Review. 


FEBRUARY, 





1879. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PAINTING AT 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 
GAS STOCKS. Professor JoHN TROWBRIDGE. 
THE BIRTH OF THE COMMUNE. 1831-1839. 
J.H. Diss DEBARR. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE VIEWS OF MAZ- 
ZINI ON RUSSIA AND THE EAST. II. 
Conclusion. KARL BLIND. 
AN AMERICAN WEDGE. EpwinC. TAYLOR. 
ROBERT BROWNING. Geo. BARNETT SMITH. 
EXPRESSION OF EMOTIONS ON THE HU- 
MAN COUNTENANCE. Professor H. 
CALDERWOOD, University of Edinburgh. 
THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN EN- 
GLAND, GERMANY AND FRANCE. 





Price, 50 Cents. 





For sale by newsdealers and booksellers, or 
sent post paid on receipt of price by the pub- 
lishers, 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 


111 and 113 William Street. New York. 
[Established 40 YVears,] 


Authorized Reprints 


(Witbout abridgment or alteration) 
OF THE 


EDINBURGH, WESTMINSTER LONDON QUARTERLY 
and BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWS 


AND 


Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 


Subscription, $4 a year for any one; $15 for 
the five. Less than half the price of the English 
editions. Circulars with full details may be 
had on application. 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


An Elegant Gift Boou. Golden 1 Thoughts on 


MOTHER, weaves. 


HEAVEN, 


In Prose and Poetry, by ov & 300 Distinguish - 
ed Authors from both sides of the Atlantic. 
Introduction 

By Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 

If you are a Parent, get it: if you havea 
Home, get it; if you are bound for Heaven, get 
it; it will cheer and help you on the way. 
Elegant paper and binding. Illustrated. $2.75 
Full Morocco, $4.50. Agents wanted, Tf 
there is no agent in your town, on. will be 
sent by mail on receipt of price. E. B. TREAT, 
Publisher, 805 Broadway, New York. 














Tremendous Sales! 


Universal Demand! 
TORN OFF! 


THE MASQU By Rev. T. De Witt Talmage. 


The Latest, Best, and Most Popular. 


Contains FORTY chapters, written in Dr. Tal 
mage’s strongest descriptive powers — sparkling 
with graceful images, and illustrative anecdotes, 
and are his best efforts in his earnest, aggressive 
warfare upon the “ Foes of Society. * One large 
octsvo vol. 500 pages, 12 illustraticns. Price, $2.00. 
spe +S rms of Agents. Address 

VANS & CO. 76 Eas st Ninth St., New York. 


A BEAUTIFUL PORTRAIT of 7 sine 


from a common phcetograph or other picture. We 
will send fall descriptions, price, etc., to ee 
man who will act as our agent. To such a part 
offer a permanent and profitable business of hig host 
respe ctability. Auburn ¢ opying Co. , Auburn, N. Y. 


OYS and GIRLS, if yeu want to earn money, 
send 10c. una 3c. stamp for samples. Men- 
« CENTRAL PRINTING Co., 8t. Louis, Mo 


ym No 3. 








, verywhe 
business of the day 
ocality. Will prove it or forfei 


Goods entirely new. Samples free; write at once 


WILDES & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Che Home. 


BEESWAX. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 
| i the manufacture of beeswax at bome we have 

- always taken precaution to save all the comb or 

vax that could be gleaned from the plates or be 
scraped from the sides of the box, to which it closely 
adheres. When sufficient had been saved to make it 
worth the time which would be consumed in melting 
it we tied it in a muslin bag, put it in a skillet of boil- 
ing water, placing it where it would keep up to the 
boiling point, without actually boiling, till the wax 
melted and floated on the top of the water. As fast 
as it rose to the top, with a fine skimmer, heated so 
hot that the wax could not instantly cool and adhere, 
it was taken off and drained into a small cup or mold. 
Wax thus gathered can be obtained quite clear and 
free from motes, but unless one has a large apiary 
aud can prepare the wax iu a good condition for the 
market one can hardly secure enough to be tempted 
to spend much time over it. Only a very small piece 
of wax can be made from one box. 

In an apiary the combs are all preserved, as far as 
practicable, for the use of new swarms, to economize 
time as well as honey. Between twenty and thirty 
pounds of honey are used by these industrious workers 
to make one pound of comb. If, therefore, the comb 
is preserved for the new swarms they will not be 
delayed in their work except to make such slight 
repairs as most tenants find necessary on renting a 
house. The combs, however, should not be used more 
than two or three times before they are melted up 
for wax; as the cells fill up after repeated use, giving 
so little room for the bees to work in that they become 
dwarfed and incapable of producing their full pro- 
portion of honey. 

In those establishments where wax is manufactured 
in large quantities, it is re-melted, after the process 
already described of melting and skimming, either by 
hor water or steam, and then while hot arranged to 
flow upon horizontal wooden cylinders, which revolve 
half immersed in cold water. By this process it runs 
off in thin strips or ribbons, which are bleached by 
this exp sure to the moisture, light and air; or it can 
be laid on canvas stretched in a horizontal position. 

After having been thus exposed, when it ceases to 
change color or grow whiter, it must be re-melted, 
and again passed over the cylinders, and submitted 
to exposure, as before, to light and air. This process 
is to be repeated till it becomes white, when it is re- 
melted for the last time, strained through silk sieves, 
and run into molds. 

There are several kinds of wax—from vegetables, or 
trees—but nove equal to that made by bees. The 
““cow-tree” wax 1s more like that which the busy 
bees give us than any other. There is a root in the 
East Indies which supplies another variegfy of wax, 
and also a Chinese wax, called vegetable spermaceti, 
found on certain trees in China, covering the brauches 
with a soft, white coat, and collected by dipping the 
branches in boiling water and skimming off the resi- 
duum. It is bniliantly white but more brittle than 
spermaceti, and 1s used in China to make candles, and 
also for medicine. There is a kind of wax called 
Cuban wax also, yellowish brown, but of uncertain 
origin. The Japan wax, made from a root, yellowish 
white, softer than beeswax, and more like glycerine. 
The palm wax of Columbia is obtained by the Indians 
by scraping the exterior of the tree and boiling it, 
when the wax rises to the top, and is treated like bees- 
wax. The ocuba wax is obtained from the keruels of 
a fruit found in Brazil. 

Then we have the myrtle wax, or candle-tree, or, as 
it is often called, bay-berry tallow, which is found in 
the berries of the bay-berry tree. The berries are 
covered with a light, sage-green waxy crust. This 
tree is found m many parts of the United States. 
Most of the vegetable waxes are used for candles, or 
medicinal purposes, but we do not find that any of 
them can fully take the place of the beeswax. 

There is a tin machine called a wax-extractor which 
claims to give the best, neatest, and most economical 
method of preparing beeswax on a large scale. It is 
said to save more of the wax, extract it more expe- 
ditiously and cheaply, aud put it in the market much 
purer than the usual way, and also prevent scattering 
it over the floor. That certainly is desirable, for if 
spilled on the carpet, floor, or auy wooden substance, 
it is not an easy thing to remove. This is an inven- 
tion first used in Switzerland; but whether it is the 
best arrangement we are not capable of judging, for 
there are as many ways of preparing beeswax as there 
are bee-keepers or apiaries. We are not sufficiently 
familiar with any of them to speak, save “ by book.” 
We are indebted to the American Cyclopedia for the 
clearest ideas of this work which we have been abie 
to gather, but it does not speak of any “ wax-extrac- 
tor,” save by the processes we have mentioned. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question.—Will you give a receipt for coru bread such as 
one gets at hotels and restaurants? 

Answer.—That would be difficult, as we have never 
found it twice alike im any hotel or restaurant, and 
we do vot know their rec ipts, but will give some 
domestic receipts which we know are excellent: One 
quart sour milk or buttermilk, one tablespoonful of 
butter, and one of Jard, Beat the yolks of three or 





four eggs very light, add one tablespoonful of sugar, 
a scant teaspoonful of salt, a small teacup two-thirds 
full of wheat flour, and stir in enough of sifted corn- 
meal to make a good batter, not very thick. Dissolve 
in milk or tepid water a teaspoonful of soda, and 
while dissolving, beat the whites of the eggs very stiff 
Stir them into the batter, then add the soda the last 
thing. Beat all together until there is no possibility 
of any of the soda settling and making yellow spots. 
Bake in shallow pans. It is always safest to strain the 
soda when dissolved through a very fine strainer, and 
thus make assurance doubly sure that there will be 
no yellow spots in the bread. 

Another.—Seald one heaping pint of cornmeal with 
just enough boiling water to wet it all through. Set 
aside to cool, or scald it over night. When ready to 
bake put one teaspoonful of soda into tepid water to 
dissolve, throw in one teaspoonful salt, one table- 
spoonful sugar, and the well-beaten yolks of three 
eggs. Beat the whites stiff, and stir in after you have 
added one quart of buttermilk or sour milk. Beat it 
together very thoroughly, and add the dissolved and 
strained soda last. Give another good beating, have 
the oven very hot, and bake as soon as all is beaten 
together. Do not use a very deep pan. 

Another.—Sift and scald over night, in enough boil- 
ing water to thoroughly moisten it, two cups of corn- 
meal. In the morning put to one cup of wheat flour 
one teaspountul of cream of tartar, and sift them to- 
gether. Dissolve half a teaspoonful of soda in one 
cup of sweet milk. Leave it standing till) two eggs— 
yolks and wnites—are well beaten separately. Put 
into the meal two tablespoonfuls of sugar and one of 
butter. Strain the milk and soda through a fine 
strainer, beat it to the meal, add the eggs—first the 
yolks, then the whites—the last thing. Give all a 
quick, thorough beating, and put immediately into a 
quick oven. 

Question.—Please tell me how to make an oyster stuffing 
for turkey ? 

Answer.—Take a loaf of stale bread, remove all the 
crust, and soften it with boiling water. Drain off all 
the water as soon as softened, and cover closely: 
When well softened break up very fine the remainder 
of the loaf, add four tablespvonfuls of melted butter, 
or twice that quantity if desiring to make it very 
rich, a teaspoonful each of pepper and salt, or enough 
to season highly. Drain off all the liquor from a 
quart of oysters, bring the liquor to a boil, skim and 
pour over the bread-crumbs, then add the soaked 
crusts. Beat in three eggs, if plenty—less will do. 
Mix ull thoroughly together with the hands, and, if 
rather dry, add a little sweet milk. Last of all, add 
the oysters by first putting in a spvonful of stuffing, 
then three or four oysters—being carefui not to break 
them; then more stuffing, tren oysters, and so on till 
the turkey is filled. The breast should be stuffed first 
to bring the whole into good shape. 


THE DOCTOR’S DIRECTIONS TO HENRY AND 
LIZZIE. 


[FROM *“*A HAUNTED HOUSE”: HAMPTON TRACTS FOR THE | 


PEOPLE.} 

>) URING a pleasure jaunt ** the Doctor” happened 
on a pretty village which contained a ‘** haunted 
house.” He quietly investigated the matter, traced 
the ‘‘ghost’’ to a bad well, hired the place at a low 
rent,sunk an artesian well, and put the house in good 
order. He then made a bargain with a young man 
and his wife to take the bouse rent free and live in it 
according to directions. The result was the twin-sis- 
ter ghosts, ignorance and superstition, were laid, the 
house was filled with lodgers, and Henry and Lizzie 
with their children constituted a happy and _ pros- 

perous family. 

“Tam going to tell you just what I mean by clean- 
liness. 

“In the first place the bouse must be clean; there 
must be no decaying vegetables or fruit—no rubbish 
of any kind—kept in the cellar; the air must be kept 
perfectly fresh and sweet, for you must not forget 
that it affects the air of all the rest of the house. Then 
be sure that your sink is clean; don’t let the drain get 
stopped up, and once a day, at least, wipe it out thor- 
oughly clean and dry. It isa good plan occasionally 
to put a little chloride of lime down the pipe of your 
sink or washtub: but in using lime or carbolic acid, 
or indeed almost auy disinfectant, you must be very 
careful on account of their poisonous properties. 

* Don’t let rubbish of any kind collect in the house; 
keep all your pantries and cupboards clean; don’t 
get into the habit of pushing things away into holes 
and corners; and be sure that your beds are well 
aired and that the bedsteads are occasionaliy wiped 
off with hot water and soap. The ouly way to ensure 
your bed’s being properly aired is to shake it up thor- 
oughly when you first get up, turn back the mattress 
(I take it for granted you are not so unwise as to sleep 
upon feathers), then open all the windows and leave 
the room for at least an hour before you make the 
bed. Empty all the slops every morniug, and wash 
out slop-pails, etc., with clean water, taking care that 
any vessel which is used in the room during the 
night is kept covered. By-the-by, it is a bad 
plan to let such vessels stand ina wooden wash- 
stand or cupboard, for the wood soon becomes satu- 
rated with the smell, which is both disagreeable and 
uuwbolesome. Don’t be afraid of fresh air, by night 
or day; drafts are not such bad things as they get 
credit for being, aud you ought always to sleep with 





plenty of airin your room, for the more you accus- 
tom yourself to the air the less likely you will be to 
take cold. Another safeguard against colds is warm 
clothing, and I advise you, both in summer and win- 
ter, to wear woolen underclothes, heavy or light 
eccording to the season, 

‘But then, you know, if you don’t take care of your 
skins putting on flannels won’t help you—and if I in- 
sist upon your washing yourselves thoroughly every 
day, or at least three times a week, you must not 
think that [lam making you a great deal of unneces- 
sary trouble. If you want to be well and keep the 
baby well you must look out not only for dirt which 
comes from the outside but also for dirt which comes 
from the inside, and you must keep the pores of the 
skin open so that all the waste matter for which they 
are the,proper channel of escape can easily be got rid 
of. Wash yourself and the baby often and carefully 
and change all your underclothing at least once a 
week; oftener, if you find you can afford it. 

‘*As to your food I should like to say a good deal, 
but 1 can only give you general directions and then 
trust to your common sense. Eat oatmeal, mush, 
bominy, rice and all that sort of thing, with all the milk 
you can get; potatoes, and indeed almost all kinds of 
vegetables and fruit, boiled, baked or uncooked, as 
may be, are excellent, and you ought to get fresh 
meat once a day, if possible. Eggs, of course, and 
bacon and ham, but not too much fresh pork; and 
remember, Lizzie, that you are not to waste time and 
material in making pies and cakes. Plain puddings 
you can always have; but in cooking food of any 
kind you must realize that everything depends on 
the cook. Don’t fry when you can help it; 

* Boil, broil or bake, 
For health and economy’s sake.’ 
Have your meals always at regular times, and don’t 
eat at all times. Take coffee, tea or cocoa with your 
meals, but don’t drink anything between meals—no, 
Henry, not even an occasional glass of whisky.”’ 








GARDEN TOPICS. 
By Wm. Hoyt CoLemMan. 
A MODEL CATALOGUE—WILLIS AND PRINCE—CAN MIS- 

TLETOE BE GRAFTED ? 

Vy 7 E gave last week a full notice of the plant and 

seed catalogues that had been received up to 
date, but a catalogue has been lying fora long time 
on the desk that deserves a special note. It has no 
date; indeed it needs none, for it is perennially fresh 
and suited to every season. It purports to be an 
‘* Especial Catalogue of Ligneous Vegetals” for sale by 
the ‘“ Messrs. Balme Bros. from Paris, horticulturists 
and members of several horticulture societies. Speci- 
mens of plants to be seen and sold at No. —— Broad- 
way, N. Y.” These renowned nurserymen, who boast 
of seven medals of honor, ** beg to inform the gentle- 
men and ladies that they have just arrived with a «ol- 
lection of rare plants of the best qualities known to this 
day, among which there are some that make the admi- 
ration of true amateurs.” Turning to the list we find 
the ‘‘matchbless apricot fruit weighing one pound each; 
the black of the pope; the Megel cherry, eleven in the 
pound, and the Decaus pear, recommended variety for 
his tardiness.” Regarding the list of plum trees it is 
said, ‘** Pray the amateurs to remark the seven first ;”’ 
of a ‘“‘news raspberry bush” it is remarked that 
“this species is hybrid of her of England;” the Chili 
gooseberry is of ‘‘enorm bigness;” and the Nicaise 
strawberry is ‘‘ monstruous.” Weare not quite cer- 
tain whether it was this firm, or another like it, whose 
* Broadway branch” we visited five or six years ago. 
Very wonderful things were shown us. There were 
grape vines with six feet of wood and six inches of 
root which would bear fruit the same year of setting; 
assorted bundles of pear-trees (without labels) which 
would also bear fruit the first year a foot long from 
July to November; asparagus whose seed being plant- 
ed in April you cut yoar greens in July; and other re- 
markable plants, such as strawbery trees and blue 
roses had been in stock but were now all sold. How 
many amateur city horticulturists bought freely of 
these rare importations will never be known, but if a 
tenth part of the stock was sold at the prices asked 
the enterprising nurserymeu went back to France— 
or New Jersey—with well lined pockets. 

—We close these remarks ou catalogues with a notice 
that the late N. P. Willis gave in the old New York 
‘*Mirror,” a generation ago, of a catalogue of Prince’s 
uursery at Flushing, L. I. After quoting the luscious 
descriptions of various fruits and flowers, the writer 
went on: “Such names and definitions of anything 
were enough to bring one to Flushing, and Mr. Prince 
may look out for us very early in May, catalogue in 
hand, to see the beauties he has described so glow- 
ingly!” How the noted purseryman must have 
laughed if ever the expectant face of the equally 
coted editor of the ** Mirror” did appear in his nur- 
sery, looking for blushing fruits and glowing roses 
“early in May!” 

—A correspendent asks: “Can you inform me if 
mistletoe can be grafved? If so how, on what kind of 
tree, and at what time offyear?”’ To all of which we 
must very frankly say, No, aud we don’t know of 
auy ove who does. We have inquired of several 
nursery friends (two of them Englisn born) and they 
dou’t know; and Mr. Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., high 
authority in the art of propagatiou, writes in reply 
to a note of inquiry that he never heard of propaga 
ting mistletoe by grafting, but thinks that, like all 
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orchidaceous plants, it could be propagated by divi- 
sion. Perhaps our friend had better answer his own 
question by trying theexpriment. We will help him 
out with some bits of information from the books. 
Mistletoe derives its name from the Anglo-Saxon 
words, mistl, different, and tan, twig. It isa parasitic 
plant, belongivg to the family of Loranthacew. The 
true Europeanjmistletoe,is viscum album ,and is found 
growing in the crotches of old apple-trees, rarely in 
oak-trees. Its growth is injurious to the tree on 
which it finds lodgment. The seeds are enveloped in 
a sticky pulp, and it issupposed they become attached 
to the bark by the efforts of birds (who eat the seeds) 
to clean the pulp from their bills. The mistletoe docs 
not grow in the north of England, Scotland or Ire- 
land, and nurserymen slit the bark of young apple- 
trees and insert the seeds. This is done on the under 
side of the branches to protect the seeds from the 
birds. The trees are then sold with the mistletoe 
established upon them. The American mistletoe is a 
different plant, belonging to the genus Phoradendron 
(tree-thief), and has white berries; grows fron New 
Jersey and Illinois to Texas and Mexico. The most 
common variety is P. flavescens, which in Texas is 
abundant on the mezquite tree. In 1871 a minute 
specimen of P. ascenthobium, a dwarf variety, was 
discovered on the branches of a black spruce in War- 
ren Co., N. Y. See ‘‘Appleton’s Cyclopedia” for 
further facts. 


For advertisements of articles for The Home, Farm 
and Garden, see page 234. 
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CHAPTER 
A ION after this the boat passed from Tappan sea to 
\ Haverstraw bay, and iv about half an hour after- 
ward it began to approach the land. The place was 
wild and romantic. Gormly steered in toward a little 
cove. The entrance to the cove was marked by round 
points of land on each side of it, well wooded to the 
water’s edge. After entering this cove the *‘ Little 
Belle” moved slowly on for a short distance and then 
after turning again round an inner point arrived in 
view of a place where a road descended to the water. 
A boy mounted on the bare back of a horse was 
just coming down the road to the water to give his 
horse a drink. Just on the hither side of this water- 
ing place was a landing andasmall pier. From the 
pier a path led through a little gate and thence up 
by a winding way to a house which stood on an eleva- 
tion above. 

The house, though small, was very neat and pretty 
in its appearance. It had green blinds, and there 
was a pretty white fence between it and the road. 
The door was ornamented with a porch covered with 
a grape vine. It was in a very snug and sheltered 
situation too, for though it stood ona plot of ground 
somewhat elevated above the water the land 
behind it in green and cultivated slopes, with gardens, 
orchards, of trees, and here and there a 
small and pretty country house among them. The 
whole hillside faced the south and the fields and 
gardens seemed to be smiling in the beams of the 
morning sun as the ‘Little Belle” approached the 
spot. 

The boat was brought up to the little pier and Juba 
made her fast. Gormly and Mary then disembarked. 
Diver kept close to Mary’s side and watched all the 
proceedings with a very eager interest. Guided by 
that sort of instinct which leads a dog almost always 
to divine which way those whom he is accompanying 
are going, he ran before to the little gate and, as soon 
as the gate was opened for him, up the winding path 
toward the house. Mary, followed by Gormly, came 
on behind him, and Juba brought up the rear. 

On arriving at the house Mury found the pretended 
Mrs. Jones waiting ut the door to receive her. She 
welcomed her with bright smiles but with many ex- 
pressions of surprise. She was never surprised, she 
said, to see Mr. Gormly coming to ber house, but he 
had never brought a lady with him before. 

Mr. Gormly explained to Mis, Joues in a few words 
and with a very serious air the circumstances under 
which Miss Grayson had been forced to fly from 
Colonel Montcalm’s house, and how it happened that 
she had got separated from the party. 

**T knew of no better place to take her to for a few 
days than to your house,” said Gormly. ‘* I intended 
to have come here myself, but as you have only one 
spare room I will find some other quarters if you will 
provide accommodation for Miss Graysou.” 

Mrs. Jones said that she should be very happy to do 
so. She invited her guests to a pleasant little parlor, 
and then in a few minutes conducted Mary to her 
room. The room was small, Dut it was very nicely 
arranged, and it was provided with everything neces- 
sary fur the comfo of the occupant. There was a 
bed at the back side of it, aud near the bed, between 
it and one of the windows, was a very comfortable 
easy chair. There was a toilet table between the two 
windows with a lookiug glass against the wall above 
it. The other furniture in theroom, though very dif- 
ferent in its character from that which Mary had beeu 
accustomed to see in Colonel Montcalm’s mansion, 
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was all clean and comfortable 
desired. 

Mrs. Jones made a bright and cheerful fire of wood 
in the fireplace, and set a table for breakfast for Mary | 
before it. Mr. Gormly, she said, was going away, but 
he would be back again in a few hours. 

Mary ate her breakfast and then undressed herself 
and went to bed. She slept soundly three or four 
hours. 


aud left nothing to be 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE FAREWELL. 
On awakening from ber sleep Mary found writing 
materials all ready for her on the table near the fire. 


She also found various articles of dress and other 
necessaries of the toilet which Mrs, Jones bad laid for 
her on asmall table near. She rose from her bed and 


began to dress herself. The very first movement that 
she made wus followed by the Diver’s paw 
ing at the door. She immediately opened the door, 
and Diver came in. After expressing his joy at being 
again in the of 
manner, Diver examined the room in every part, and 
having thus made himself completely acquainted 
with the locality, he lay down satisfied before the fire. 

Mary, as soon as she was ready, took her seat at the 
table, and wrote the following letter: 


sound of 


presence his mistress, in the usual 


* HIGHLANDS, March 15, 1776. 
“ DEAR MARIA: 


‘IT am afraid that father 
some negligence or inattention of 
rated from you last night. I endeavored to obey Mr. Gorm- 
ly’s directions as well as I could. I down, as he 
requested, in order to be out of the way of the shots, and so 


your may think that it was by 


mine that I became sepa- 
stooped 


I suppose the boutinen did not see me, and they pushed away 
as soon as you were safe on board, thinking there was no one 
else to come. Mr. Gormly tried nearly all the night to over- 
take you, but he could not doit. He thought it would not be 


prudent for him to go with the * Little Belle’ to the sbip, in 
order to put me on board, and we both concluded that it 
would be best for me to come up here, and wait until I could 


hear from you. 

“IT am in the Mrs 
my aunt’s nurse in her last sickness, 
at home. 
learn whether you got 


house of Jones, who you recollect was 
and so I f 


lam very anxious, however, to hear 


el somewhat 
from you, to 
on board the sip safely, and how you 
are situated Mr. Gorwmly has been very kind to me, 
and does every thing in bis power to mak¢ situation as 
to undertake to have 
this letter sent on board the ship, and to have an answer 
brought back froni you. I shall 


there. 
my 
comfortable as possible He is going 
remain as I am and do poth 
ing until I bear from you. 

* Present iny most respectful regards to your father and 


mother, and believe me your ever affectionate friend, 


* MARY.” 
Half an hour after Mary had folded and sealed her 
letter Gorminly knocked at her door. She opened the 


door and invited him to come in, but be declined the 


invitation, saying that he had only come to receive 
her letter. 
*T think,” said he, “we ought to lose no time in 


communicaling with Colonel Montcalm, for the family 
will naturally feel very anxious about you until they 
hear. Though | wisb very much that you did not feel 
it recessary tO Communicate with them at all, or at 
least that you would only write to them to bid them 
farewell, and so place 
tection.” 

Mary cast down her eyes, and did not reply. 

‘Forgive me for saying that, Miss Grayson,” 
added. “lt was wrong. Write to them whatever you 
please. You may depend upon my doing every thing 
in my power to carry your wishes into effect, what- 
ever they may be; wiil try to do it in such a 
way as to make your path as easy and pleasaut to you 
as possible.” 

*Mr. Gormly,” said Mary, “y 
and so kind—I am sure 

“Say not a word more, Miss Graysou; not a word. 
Iam ouly sorry that I canvot show my regard for you 
aud my good wishes ina more effectual manner. But, 
now, give me your letter. I shall go down the river 
this atternoon, and 1 will endeavor to have your let- 
ver delivered to-night. If not to-night, I shall hope to 
send it to the ship to-morrow moruing. To morrow 
evening, or the next day at farthest, I shall hope to 
return with ap answer.” 

So saying Gormly took the letter, aud bidding Mary 
a respectful good-bye, he went away. 

He embarked on board the * Little Belle,” taking 
with him a boy from the shore whom Mary did not 
know. Mary watched him from her window as he 
weut on board. Juba watched him, too, trom a little 
garden near the house where he had set himself at 
work of his own accoid. 

The * Little Belle” 


yourself wholly under my pro- 


he 


and I 


ou are so generous— 


glided slowly down the cove, 
and disappeared behind the wooded point of land. 


Tne wind was, however, not favorable, and Gormly 
was all the afternoon in beating down to New York. 
He arrived at the Battery a little after nightfall, 
and having fastened the boat there alougside a pier 
he weut ashore. 

The next morning he came down to the boat again, 
accompanied by the boy, aud set sail. After going to 
and fro for some time about the harbor, he finally 
approached the ship. He passed the letter into the 
hauds of the sentinel ou the platform, and said that be 
would call in the course of a few hours for au auswer. 
He then immediately weut away. 

In a few hours he returned to the sbip, aud seut up 
word to Culonel Montcalm that the messenger who 
had brought the letter for Miss Montcalm had re- 
turued for the auswer. Ina few miuutes the auswer 





was brought down, aud Gorimly sailed away. 
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On the following day about noon he entered the 
little cove which led to Mary’s retreat in the High- 
lands. Mary’s heart beat with many struggling emo- 
tions when she saw him coming. 

‘* Now,” said she to herself, clasping her hands, ‘I 
shall kuow what is to be my fate.” 

Gormly came to the dvor with the letter. He de- 
clined coming in, saying that he was called away for 
a short time, but that he would return in an hour 

‘* By that time you will have read your letter,” he 
added, ‘‘and will be prepared to decide what you 
will do.” 

As sodn as he had gone Mary opened her letter and 
read as follows: 

“Sauipe ‘ DUCHESS OF GORDON,’ | 


“Thursday Morning. } 
“MY DEAREST. DEAREST MARY: 


*You cannot imagine how delighted I was to recrive your 
letter, and learn from it that you were safe and that you bad 


found such a pleasant home. They did not burn the house 
after all, so that we were more frightened than hurt. How- 
ever, I donot care much. If it had not been that I was 


obliged to separate so suddenly from you | should be glad of 
itall. It was such a romantic adventure Only think of our 
boat pushing off so, and you left behind! Wasn't it funny? 
You in one boat, in charge of your beau, and I in another in 
charge of mine. If you were not such a demure little puss I 
should think it was all planned so beforehand between you 
and Gormly. 

“Gormly is a noble fellow, and he arranged and executed 
our escape exceedingly well. It isa great pity that he is not 
on our side, for then you and | could see each other and bear 
from each other a great deal oftener than we can now. But 
he is a fine fellow. 

“George took excellent care of me all the way to the ship. 
He put his military cloak over me, to keep me from feeling 
any cold. We had ratber a dark and gloomy sail, but when 
we got on board ship we found the cabins all lighted up beau- 
tifully. You cannot imagine how handsome George looks in 
bis uniform. 

“We have not formed our plans yet very fully. 
wait as we are a little while. 
and as soon as they land they will drive the rebels all out of 
New York. Then we can get possession of our house again. 
Though I don’t think we shall ever live there again. We 
shall go io England. Father will let the with all the 
furniture. He has written a letter to Gormly to send Juba 
back to take care of the place until the tenant comes. You 
can send by him and get your clothes. 

‘I hope to bear from you again soon, but | suppose it is 
uncertain. If 1 could J should come upand see you. But I 
cannot go without George, and be says it would noi do. 

“T scarcely know what I have written in this letter, for 
there is 860 much going on, and so much bustle and excite- 
ment on board, and the officers tease me so about the pretty 
little rebel, as they call you, that I scarcely know what Iam 
about. Father and mother both send their very best love, 
and would write to you if they had time. I have been asking 
father to make you a present of the * Little Belle’ as a sou- 
venir to remember your escape by, and be says you may bave 
it. Dear old boat! It will be of no use to us now, but you 
may yet have a great many nice sails in it, as I bave no doubt 
that when you are married you will live somewhere on the 
river. Do not fail to write and let me know as soon as the 
day is fixed—that is, if you can possibly contrive any way to 
send a letter to me. 

“ Your dearest and most loving friend, 


We shall 
Some troops are expected scon, 


nous 


MARIA.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
ALMOST AT HOME. 

MARY was plunged into a state of the deepest dis- 
tress by the perusal of this letter. The distress might 
perhaps have been nearly or quite as great if she bad 
received a cordial invitation to rejoin her friends on 
board the ship, for she would have felt it almost im- 
possible to have accepted the invitation, and yet she 
would not have known how to decline it. It seemed 
to her uow, hewever, that the last tie which had 
bound her so long to those who were the only friends 
left to her on earth bad been suddenly sundered, and 
that, with the exception of Gormly, whom she looked 
upon simply in the light of a trustworthy advisor, she 
was left alone ip the world. 

There was Mr. Severance, indeed, who had charge 
of the little property which she possessed, but she had 
never sustaiued any intimate relations with him of 
any kind. He was simply a business man, a bachelor, 
considerably beyond middle life, and he only knew 
Mary as the possessor of a name which he often saw 
in turning over his ledger, at the head of one of the 
accoubts with his clients. He collected whatever be- 
came due to her from time to time, from the various 
sources of her income, and once m three months he 
remitted to her tbe amount which .t had been agreed 
upon that she should receive,—sufficient to cover her 
ordinary expenses. 

Her thoughts, of course, turned at once and often 
toward Cameron. But it was long since she had heard 
from him, and she had every reason to suppose that 
he was engrossed in other pursuits aud cares and had 
ceased to think of her. For her to write to him now, 
or to attempt to communicate with him in any way, 
in her forlorn and helpless condition, would seem to 
him, she thought, as simply throwing herself upon 
him as an object of charity. 

When Gormly returned, an hour or two after Mary 
had read ber letter, he found her walking to and fro 
across the room in a very restless mauner and with a 
countenance denoting great distress of mind. 

‘* My dear Miss Grayson,” said he, * I hope I did not 
bring you any bad news in that letter.” 

‘* No, sir,” said Mary, making a great effort to look 
composed and satisfied. ‘ No, sir—not at all. On the 
contrary, the letter contained good news. They all 
got safe on board the ship, and they seem to hk 
quite—happily—.” 


Mary vould go no farther. She turned aside to the 
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window, pressed her handkerchief to her eyes and 
burst into tears. 

*T do not wonder at all,” said Gormly, “that this 
parting gives you pain. I ought not to have intruded 
myself upon you so soon after receiving what I might 
have known must be a farewell letter from friends 
whom you have known and loved so long. SolI will 
withdraw. For the present [ know you must prefer 
to be alone. You need bein no haste to decide what 
todo. You can remain here with Mrs. Jones as long 
as you please. Aftera few days, when you have had 
time to consider what it is best for you todo, you shall 
tell me what you conclude upon; and you may rely 
upon my doing everything in my power to carry your 
wishes into effect ” 

So saying, Gormly silently withdrew. 

That afternoon about five o’clock there was a knock 
at Mary’s door and Juba entered. He said he had 
come to bid Miss Grayson good-bye. The Colonel had 
rent word to him to go down aud take care of the 
house and what was left of the furniture. 

‘*T am very glad you are going back, Juba,”’ said 
Mary. 

‘““ Yes, Miss Mary,’ said Juba, “I am glad myself, 
and I wish with all my heart that you were going, 
too. Couldn't you go, Miss Mary?” 

* Ah! it would be rather lonesome for me there 


’ 


just now,” said Mary. *‘ But perhaps I may come and 


see you there some day. I am very glad you are 
going back, and I hope you will not find that much 
mischief has been done.” 

So Juba took his leave and went away. Mary saw 
him embark with Gormly on board the “ Little Belle” 
and then saw the boat leave the shore and recede 
from the view with a very desponding heart. 

Tbe anxiety and distress which Mary felt in ber 
lonely and isolated condition grew if anything more 
and more intense all the afternoon and evening. Mrs. 
Jones was kind and attentive to her, but ber mind 
was very ill at ease. **‘ What shall I do?” she said to 
herself continually. ‘ What shall [ do?’ A dark 
and heavy cloud appeared to be impending over her, 
the gloom of which it seemed as if nothing could 
dispel. 

At nine o'clock, after spending nearly half an hour 
upon her knees before the great easy chair in prayers 
and tears, she went to bed. Her devotions had in 
some degree the effect of soothing and quietivg the 
anguish of her spirit, but they did not bring her rest. 
It was a long time before she could get tosleep. She 
awoke at midnight with a feeling of bewilderment 
and alarm, which was succeeded, as soon as she re- 
gained the recollection of where she was, by that 
vague but awful sense of loneliness and fear which is 
experienced in the waking hours of the night by those 
who have been suddenly and forever cut off from in- 
tercourse with those nearest and dearest to them. 
There was a certain frightful gloom in the darkness 
and solitude of her chamber that she could not en- 
dure. Sherose from her bed, opened the embers upon 
the hearth, lighted a candle and made a fire. She 
then drew up the easy chair into the corner and tried 
to place herself in a position in it sufficiently recum- 
bent to enable her to sleep. 

She fell into a troubled slumber and continued in 
it for an hour. Then she woke again. The candle 
had burned down to its socket. Nothing remained 
of the fire which she had made but smouldering 
brands lying in a bed of embers, the light from which 
illumined the floor of the room and the ceiling above 
with a faint glow. Mary opened her eyes and looked 
about her. She felt in her heart a strange sentiment 
of contentment and joy. Ina word, the answer had 
come to the prayers which she had so fervently 
offered for resignation and peace, and all her grief 
and her anxiety were gone. 

Her mind seemed filled with a heavenly content- 
ment and happiness, which, strange as it may seem to 
those who have never passed through such conflicts 
as these, brought at the same timeasmile upon her 
face and gushing tears to our eyes. ‘God will take 
care of me,” she said. “Iam sure that he loves me. 
Iam sure thatI love him. I will not make myself 
unhappy any more with my forevodings and fears. 
The past is past; let it go. I put myself in God’s care 
for time to come. I will try to do what he makes it 
appear to be my duty to do, and have no fear.” 

So saying she raked up her fire, extinguished her 
light, and went to bed again. She soon fell asleep 
and slept soundly until the morning. 

She found herself when she awoke in quite a buoy- 
ant and cheerful frame of mind, which continued 
with few interruptions all the morning. Once or 
twice the clouds or shadows threatened to return, 
but after a brief interval of gloom and distress they 
disappeared again as strangely and mysteriously as 
they came. She could not see at ali either why they 
came or why they went away. 

After breakfast she went out to takea walk. She 
rambled about the yards and garden belonging to 
the house and looked at the flowers which were begin- 
ning to peep up above the ground, in little beds and 
borders laid out here and there upon terraces formed 
among the rocks. 

‘What pretty little beds of flowers,” she said to her- 
self. “If I were going tu remaio here this spring 
how much pleasure I should take iu cultivating 
them!” 

The gardens and orchards on the hill side to the 
1 .tth of Mrs, Jones’s house looked a little to the east. 





Toward the west the rising grounds were covered with 
wood. There was a little path which led up into this 
wood from a small gate at the end of the garden. 
Mary went through the gate and began to ascend the 
path. After going up a short distance among rocks 
and trees she presently came out to a small open 
area which commanded a very wide and beautiful 
view of the river. Toward the southward was spread 
out the broad expanse of Haverstraw bay and Tap- 
pan sea, whitened with many a sail, while the moun- 
tains of the Highland country rose frowning behind, 
covered with dark woods and surmounted in many 
places with towering precipices. 

There was a seat here formed of twosmooth boulder 
stones, a smaller one to serve for the seatitself having 
been placed against the sloping side of a larger one in 
such a position as to afford a very comfortable resting 
place to any one who might wish to remain a few 
moments on the spot to enjoy the view. 

“Ah!” said Mary, ‘** what a beautiful place this is! 
I shall call it my lookout!” 

After remaining at the lookout for half an hour 
Mary saw a sail coming across the bay and approach- 
ing the entrance to the cove. The boat reminded 
Mary of the ‘Little Belle.’”’ As it approached the 
land she saw that it was the “Little Belle.” She 
could see Gormly at the helm as it rounded the point 
of land to enter the cove. Mary saw also that there 
seemed to be some furniture on board. She waved 
her haudkerchief to Gormly as the boat passed in, but 
be did not appear to observe the signal. 

After rambling about the woods a little while longer 
Mary returned to the house, and on entering her 
room she was greatly surprised and very much grati- 
fied to find there her bureau and her trunk and sev- 
eral other articles from her room at Bloomingdale. 
Mrs. Jones followed her in to explain. She said that 
Mr. Gormly had taken the liberty to call at Bloom- 
ingdale and put them on board the boat to bring them 
up to her. 

“Nothing has been disturbed,” said Mrs. Jones. 
‘““Mr. Gormly wished me particularly to tell you that. 
Not a drawer has been opened, nor has anything been 
touched. He got some men to take up the bureau 
and all the other things just as they were, and to set 
them on board the boat in their proper position. He 
thought that even if you were only going to stay here 
but avery few days you would want your things, and 
so he brought them up. He says they can be taken 
away again and carried in the boat to any other place 
whenever you say the word.” 

Mary was touched to the heart by this kind aud 
considerate act of her protector, and the more so 
from the dexterous and delicate manner in which it 
had been performed. The articles brought were her 
property, and though there were some things left be- 
hind which belonged to her too all that was of any 
consequence had come, and she felt quite relieved. 

‘Ah !” said she to herself, in a tone of great satis- 
faction, ‘‘now that I have got my bureau and my 
little desk I feel almost as if I were at home.” 

(To be continued.) 


ADVICE TO BOYS. 
HATEVER you are, be brave, boys! 
The liar’s a coward and slave, boys: 
Though clever at ruses, 
And sharp at excuses. 
He's a speaking and pitiful hnave, boys. 


Whatever you are, be frank, boys; 

’Tis better than money and rank, boys, 
Still cleave to the right; 
Be lovers of light ; 

Be open, above-board, and frank, boys. 


Whatever you are, be kind, boys ; 
Be gentle in manner and mind, boys. 
The man gentle it: mien, 
Words, and temper, I ween 
Is the gentleman truly refined, boys. 


But whatever you are, be true, boys; 
Be visible through and through, boys. 
Leave to others the shamming, 
The “ greening,” and *‘ cramming ;” 
In fun and in earnest be true, boys. —[Selected. 


THE BIRTHDAY CAKE. 
By Mrs. E. C. Grsson. 
UT, auntie, can I truly say I made the cake all 
myself ?” 

“Yes; certainly you can. 
about it but you ?” 

“But you told meevery single thing to do, and just 
how to do it.” 

“Didn’t you make your little kitchen apron all 
yourself?” 

*Oh yes; indeed I did.” 

* But [told you every single thing to do, and just 
how to do it.” 

“Ah, but that’s different. When ladies talk about 
making cake they don’t mean what I have done. 1 
couldn’t have done it alone, and I couldn’t do it now, 
all by myself.” 

“No; neither could ‘ladies’ when they were little 
girls twelve years old; but that’s the way they began; 
and you can do# great deal alone, even now, all by 
yourself,” 


Who has done anything 





“Yes ;” said Hattie reflecting. ‘‘ Now let me see. Get 
my fruit all ready the day before; set the recipe 
where I cau look at it without touching it after I be- 
gin; put the eggs in cold water; put buttered paper 
in the paus; measure out all the things in the recipe, 
and have them all ready; stir the butter and sugar to 
acream; beat the whites and the yolks of the eggs— 
ah, but then comes the mixing, auntie, and the know- 
ing when it’s just right, and about the oven and all. 
You know I could never do that by myself.” 

“No; that’s true; that couldn’t be expected from a 
little girl, and after only two weeks’ learning. But 
you know already plenty to be the greatest help to 
your mother, and save her fully half her time and 
trouble as soon as she sees you are neat and orderly. 
And you wilt be learning more and more all the time, 
if you are as attentive and earnest as you haye been 
with me.” 

“Oh, yes! The vext time mamma is going to make 
cake—she'll have to make some, you know, if she lets 
me have the party for Charlie’s birthduy—well, I 
mean to ask her what kind itis to be, and then Nora’ll 
let me get everything ready in the baking-room be- 
fore mamma comes down; and there [ll be, with my 
little apron on and all, to surprise her. Oh what 
fun!” and Hattie began dancing about in her delight. 

“You dear little pussy!” said auntie Nell, looking 
at her with smiling pleasure. ‘I wish all little girls 
thought it ‘fun’ to delight their mammas.” 

“Well it’s mamma that does it,” earnestly exclaimed 
Hattie; *‘ mamma makes me love her so!” 

Grandma, sitting near with her knitting, and Auntie 
Nell exchanged smiles. 

“Well, come; now we'll finish. The frosting is firm. 
You must measure the spaces for the candles, and 
matk the place where each one is to go, so that when 
you set them in they will stand nicely and even. 
Fourteen candles, is it?” 

“Yes; it’s Charlie’s fourteenth birthday.” 

“And then we'll pack the cake carefully in a box, 
so that it won’t jar a particle in your trunk going 
home.”’ 


“Has Hattie come?” called out Charlie, at the gate, 
when he came home from school, to Nora, at the well. 

But Nora bad only time for her smile to answer, 
for Hattie had been watching at the window and ran 
to meet him. Nothing more was seen of the two till 
tea-time, and the hours were too short for all they 
had to say, and to visit their favorite haunts, and for 
Hattie to see what remarkable changes had taken 
place in the fortnight she had been away. 

Charlie had a water-wheel in the brook; Terence 
had made a great fountain-pond in the poultry-yard, 
and the litthe ducks were swimming all round in it; 
there were some new bens’ nests in the barn, and 
birds’ nests in the evergreens; there were young 
doves in the dovehouse; and, the best of all, Queenie, 
their beautiful tortoise-shell cat, lay in her comfort- 
able bed in the empty piano box in the carriage-house, 
with three little kittens as pretty as herself. 

The next morning as soon as Charlie had gone to 
school Hattie sought out her mother, and there was 
a very animated conversation between the two which 
seemed equally agreeable to both. And its immediate 
results were that Hattie soon started out to invite a 
number of girls and boys to Charlie’s birthday tea in 
three days; and her mother went to the storeroom to 
arrange for.sundry appetizing preparations for the 
same, 

Hattie had not yet returned from her calls when 
Charlie came bome from school. He was greatly ani- 
mated over the wonderful things he had heard of the 
fishing at Shelter Lake, a mile or two from the viilage. 
The “law was off,’’ and * you could draw up pickerel 
just as fast as you could bait,” the fellows said. “Could 
he go the next afternoon, and not come home from 
school at all, but take lunch for the lake? and 
his Cousin Fred, and Ned Holme, and Robbie Harris, 
and one or two other nice boys were going to take a 
boat by themselves ;” and, ‘“ Dear mother, you are 
willing?’ he entreated. ‘ Please tell me pow, for the 
fellows are out there waiting to know.” He ran, joy- 
ful, with the welcome consent; and when Hattie 
came home she found him busily at work with lines 
and hooks and all the preparations 

“Oh, couldn’t I go?” pleaded Hattie, at the glowing 
account of all the pleasures in store. 

“You!” cried Charlie. ‘“ Why, there are no girls 
going! We six boys take the boat. You wouldn't 
want to be the only girl, would you?” 

“No,” Hattie wouldn’t, but she did so long to go. 
‘“ Let us ask mamma,” she said. 

“Why, what’s the use? You know what she will 
say, and you wouldn't go if she’d let you, with only 
all us boys.” 

‘But she may find a way; come.” 

And they came. And mamma thought a moment. 
‘* Does your cousm Fred ride home from school every 
day ?”’ she inquired. 

‘Yes; and by all the steeples, [ forgot! Uncle Fred 
is going in another boat, and Aunt Gussie and that 
lady that is visiting there. Fred said so; and Hattie 
could go with them.”’ 

“ Well, then, you can ask Fred io drive round here 
for her on his way home after school to-morrow, and 
I'll write a note to Aunt Jessie, and I kuow they’ll be 
glad to have Hattie with them.” 

So it was all settled, and Hattie clapped ber hands 
and jumped for joy, The two children had, that 
afternoon at least, all the delight of anticipation, 
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fhe ai ts 3>moci mes a greater pleasure than the reali- 
zation itself. 

Poor Hattie! She was all ready and waiting for 
her cousin Fred the next day when it was time to ex- 
pect him. But nobody came. Hour after hour 
passed, aud nobody came. She stood at the door 
watching every carriage in vain. 

** Dear little girl,’ said her mother, pityingly, ‘ this 
is a great disappointment for you.” The tears welled 
up in Hattie’s eyes, and she kept anxiously looking 
up the road. 

“Perhaps Fred didn’t go to school at all to-day,” 
said mamma. 

** Well, then, Charlie could have sent us word by one 
of the boys coming home from school. I don’t be- 
heve he’s thought a word aboutit. He’s And 
Hattie began to sob. 

‘He is thoughtless, ] know. J hope he will not 
always be. I am really sorry for you, darling. But 
we'll make it up to you another time. You shall go 
yet. Don’tery.” For the poor little girl had broken 
down and was sobbing almost hysterically—not more 
with the grief of her disappointment than with the 
thought that Charlie shouid care so little to please 
her. She took off her things, when at last the sun 
began to get lower in the west and there was no more 
hope, and lay down, with head and heart aching, on the 
lounge near where her mother sat at her work table. 

“There I have been going round to invite all the 
girls and boys,” she said to herself, “and I had 
planned everything with mamma so nicely, and to- 
morrow morning I was going to get things ready for 
her cake and have it half made before she came to 
the baking-room, and there’s that beautiful great 
cake I made for him, and the candles and all; I won't 
vive him the cake. I'll keep it for a party of my own, 
aud I’}l tell him I was sorry I had taken all that pains 
to please him when he didn’t care a bit for me.” Sne 
grew quite disturbed and angry the more she thought 
aboutit. She cried no more, and her cheeks and eyes 
grew bright with all her excitement. Her mother 
observed her quietly. 

“It’s hard sometimes to forgive, isn’t it, darling ?”’ 
she said, gently smoothing her little girl’s hair and 
kissing her cheek. 

Tumultuous sobs began swelling up again. 

“Try to think of something else, dear; Charlie does 
love you. He will be awfully sorry when he remem- 


bers.”’ 





“I—I wouldn’t—forget him—so!” 

‘*No, dear, you wouldn’t. You are very thoughtful 
and unselfish in your disposition. But you mustn't 
expect to find everybody so. If you do you will be 
disappointed all through your life. You will be hap- 
pier if you learn to think more about the good things 
you find in your friends than about those things that 
are not as you would like in them.” 

More sobs. ** Don’t—talk to me—about it, mamma. 
I—can’t forgive him.” 

With another loving kiss her mother left her to her- 
self a while, hoping she would fall asleep, or that by- 
aud-by the small troubled sea would become culm. 

“*Sis!’’ exclaimed Charlie, appearing at the door an 
hour or two later, and coming up eagerly to the 
lounge. ** Whaturascallam! I never remembered 
a word till we had been out on the lake half the af- 
afternoon, and all at once [ saw Uncle Fred in Lis 
boat. I feit as if Iought to be pitched overboard! 
Won't you forgive me? lam awfully sorry.” 

*[ shouldn’t have forgotten you,” said Hattie. ‘I 
don’t see how you could care much about me when 
you could forget,” aud she turned her face to the wall 
and was silent. Charlie turned an appealing look to 
his mother. 

“It was very thoughtless in you, Charlie,’’ she said 
gravely. “It has been about as hard for me as for 
Hattie to bear her disappointment.” 

‘* Bother!” said Charlie. ‘1’d sell myself for six- 


” 


pence.” But there was no sign of relenting from the 
lounge. ** I don’t believe Ishould have forgotten, but 


right after school there was that Bryne fellow and his 
hand-organ and monkey; and that monkey is the 
cutest little Jack you ever saw. He went through all 
his tricks—firing off a gun, and smoking a pipe—and 
he had on a soldier's red coat and a cocked-bhat and 
feather, and Bryne put a little sword in his hand and 
he kept jerking it over his head in the funniest way ; 
and right in the midst of itall Tom Butcher's great 
dog came tearing across the road and barking at him, 
and the monkey was so frightened he broke his string 
and off he went, jump! jump! right over the fence 
and up the steps and porch of the school-house on to 
the roof; and such a time as there was to catch him! 
and we couldn't stay to see it out, and I declare it put 
Hattie all out of my mind.” 

‘Forgot his sister for a monkey,” thought Hattie; 
but she said no word; and Charlie took himself off in 
a subdued and extinguished state of mind. 

In the evening when Charlie was studying at the 
table and Hattie sat on a low cushion at her mother’s 
side leaning her head against her lap, still miserable 
and unreconciled to her brother, suddenly came a 
loud scream from the kitchen. Charlie sprang up, 
laughing, and ran for a cane in the hall. ‘It’s an- 
other rat,” he said; and in came Nora, her eyes wide 
with fright. ‘‘Oh, master Charlie, dear,’ she said, 
“do come, av ye plaze, wid the shelaylee. There’s 
another big rat lept out at me from the flour bar’l, 
and shure he’s as long as the cat!” 

Soon came a great sound of running from the 





kitchen, and Terence’s voice with Charlie’s, 
thwacks of the stick. 

“Oh,” said Nora, “I’m all of a thrimble, I’m that 
frightened you could knock me down wid a feuther.” 

‘““Here, Nora!” Charlie called out. ‘ Here he is! 
Dead as Caesar.” 

Nora went out. ‘ Aren’t yea silly!” Terence said 
to her. ‘Shure do ye think they’d ate you ?” 

“Eat her! why to be sure they’d eat her!” said 
Charlie. 

“Now, master Charles, what for would ye be put- 
ting such nonsense into her head ? Shure she’s asy 
enough scared any way.” 

“Can't helpit. It’s in the books. Rats can be very 
formidable animals in circumstances” 
!” called out his mother. 


and 





“Charlie! 

* Yes, mother, in a minute—in circumstances cal- 
culated to excite their ferocity; and they have been 
known to devour bad people alive. Nora, you re- 
member how many times you wouldn’t let me get a 
piece of pie out of the pantry, and” — 

“Ah, master Charlie! ye know it was only when 
yer mamma wasn’t in it, an’ how could I be lettin’ 
7o"— 

‘*Charlie !” called his mother again. 

“Yes, mother,” and Charlie made his appearance at 
the door. 

“I’m afraid you won’t recite your lessons to-mor- 
row if you don’t make haste and study,” said his 
mother. ‘ Come.”’ 

“T’ll go to bed now, mamma,” said Hattie, giving 
her mother the good-night kiss. 

Charlie looked at her with a half mischievous, half 
humble face, and leaned toward her for his own 
share. But Hattie only vouschsafed a grave “ good- 
night,’’ and passed on. 

Charlie sighed portentously and returned to his 
lessons. 

“He was almost laughing all the time he said he 

yas sorry,” said Hattie to herself, after she had gone 
to bed, lying awake and restless. ‘I don’t believe he 
cares wWhetber I’m angry with him or not. He looked 
as if he thought I couldn’t help making up with him 
even if I tried, and I'll show him Ican. If I hadn't 
invited the children I wouldn't do it at all, and I don’t 
care whether mamma makes nice things for him or 

notin the morning, and I’m goipg to keep my cake 
for my own party, and”——what was that strange 
rustling, scraping sound outside her bedroom door? 
Hattie looked, and what should come in but a tall rat 
dressed in a soldier’s red coat and a cocked hat and 
feather. He had a little sword in his hand and he 
jerked it over his head toward something behind him, 
and then there came racing in a black current of 
living objects that grew broader and broader till it 
half covered the floor. The rat with the red coat, 
comiug up toward the bed, bowed politely to Hattie 
and remarked, 

“We're going to eat the cake.” 

“Oh, no,” said Hattie, forgetting what she had just 
determined, *“‘ you mustn’t do that; I want it for 
Charlie’s birthday.” 

“No, you don’t,” said the rat; ‘‘ you made up your 
mind just now you'd eat it yourself. And so long as 
you're going to do that we might as well have it. Ex- 
cuse me, if you please, time presses,” and he moved 
off toward the closet where was Hattie’s trunk con- 
taining her cake and a bag of nuts from auntie Nell. 
intended also for the birthday. 

She heard a noise of tearing and splitting as though 
they were forcing open the trunk. ‘“ Dear me,” she 
thought, half crying, ** they’! eat it all up and Char'ie 
will never know how pretty it was!”—and then, allat 
once, there came a loud crash. 

Hattie screamed and started up in bed. ‘ Why, my 
darling,” said her mother, ‘did I frighten you? 
There's a storm come up, and I was shutting your 
window. Your blinds were slamming.” 

“Oh, mamma! Is that rain?” 

“Itshail. Don’t you hear it?” 

* Oh, how glad Iam! how glad I am!” 

“Glad? Of the hail? Why?’ 

“Oh, dear; I thought it was my trunk.” 

“ Your trunk!” 

“Oh, those rats! That dreadful rat!” 

* Rats? What rats? Wake up, dear. 
dreaming ?”’ 

Hattie burst out into half laughing and sobbing, and 
reached up her arms to put them round her mother’s 
neck and kiss her, 

‘*Mamma,” she said, “I want to tell you some- 
thing. I was going to keep it for a surprise for you 
till to-morrow night, but I don’t care now. You 
kuow the cake auntie Nell wrote you I made all 
myself ?” 

“Teer” 

“Well, I brought it home with me, and it’s in my 
trunk.” 

25 06r" 

“ Yes; and I've got fourteen little candles to put all 
round it for Charlie’s birthnight tea.” 

““My darling little girl!—and after your disappoint- 
ment this afternoon, too?” 

‘Yes, ma’am; I thought first I wouldn't, but I’ve 
gotten all over it now. I know he is sorry, and he 
only fofgot.”’ 

“That’s my precious Hattie. That’s the best way 
to make him remember another time. Your fourteen 
candles will be a nice sort of coals of fire on bis head, 
won’t they? Good night, Gear.” 


Are you 
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“Good night, mamma,” said Hattie, nestling down 
into her pillow; and as she glided off into sleep she 
laughed as she wondered whether she sbould see her 
friend the rat again before morning. 

But she did not; perhaps because her mind was 
easier than when she had first gone to bed. Nor in 
the morning did she feel sorry that she had concluded 
to forgive Charlie; and when she met him, and he 
came up humbly, although his eye was twinkling, and 
asked, ‘‘ Won't you please forgive me?’ what could 
she do but say yes, and laughingly give him the kiss 
she had (withheld the night before? And when the 
party came off and the cake was displayed with all 
the fourteen candles lighted, every one agreed that 
such an ustonishing and delightful cake had never 
before been witnessed. 

“And if it hadn’t been for my dream,” thought 
Hattie penitently, ‘‘ they might never even have seen 
gd 





PUZZLES. 


STAR PUZZLE. 


Each point is one word of seven letters. The upper point, 
knowledge duly aranged. The second to the right, the ame 
of an inventor. The third, decided. The fourth, ideas. The 
fifth, greetings The first and last letter of every word join- 
ing the preceding and following point of the stur. The whole 
read in the order of the words above is the acknowledgment 
by the learned of a great inventor's genius. a8 

$. B. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

1. A revered American poet. 2. A lake in Italy. 3. An Kn- 
giish essayist. 4. A French novelist. 5. To conciude. 6. Ma- 
jestic. 7. A Phrygian king. 8 A Roman orator. 9. A French 
word fora kind of brass used in making lamps. 10. Customs. 
ll. A Greek biographer. 12. One of the nine muses. 13. A 
precious stone. My initials and finals name two noted En 
glish poets. De FORREST. 

BURIED CONTENTS OF A GENTLEMAN'S TRUNK. 

1. ** Now, go, Betsey Jane, and change your drabbied dress. 
Where have vou been all the afternoon’ Down on the 
beach? I am sure, Betsey Jane, I shal! go into a decline, not 
baving a moment of my life free from anxiety and care.”’ 

z. There came a cry—a frightened horse dashed tvy—a mo- 
ment wore and the little child within the swaying vehicle 
would have been thrown out upon the ground. But my tall 
strong nephew, Bob, rushed as fleetly as a greyhound to the 
horse’s head and the child was saved. 

3. A wedding present came to the young people not very 
well off in this world’s goods; and among other things a use- 
ful mat, chest of tea, coffee. sugar, tub of butter—in fact a 
most generous help toward the start in housekeeping. 

4. “Only two boys fighting.”” “Only! I should think it 
worse than only, two boys combating like wild beasts over 
their prey. What is itall about?’’ ‘Oh, only because one 
called the other lemonade on account of his yellow hair.’ 
“ Well, this is a good place for the only, I must say.” 

5. The city baby which came to visit us in the country was 
radiant over all the sights and sounds. She liked best to ev 
near the stable and listen to the cooing of the doves in th-ir 
little home under the eaves; and after she had caugnot a wee 
chicken she would lay her ear close to it, that she might hear 
its quick, sharp pip every time she squeezed it in her chubby 
hands. M. B. H. 

SYMPHONIOUS BLANKS, 

Fill the blanks with words pronounced the same but spelled 
differently. 

1. When I reached 
about the streets. 

2. When the stock was at - his —— bought some. 

3. If you —— let us have no more such foolish 

4. He —— his fine horse over the hilly 

5. The moisture began to —— from every > 

6. He held the of power during one of the longest 
known ino history. 


7. He went —— the road to —— a broom. 
M. B. H. (No. 2). 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 19. 
Poetical Enigma.— 
* A chieftain’s daughter seemed the maid ; 

Her satin snood, ber silken plaid, 

Her golden brooch such birth betrayed. 

And seldom was a snood amid 

Such wild, luxuriant ringlets hid, 

Whose giossy black to shame migont bring 

The plumage of the raven's wing.” 
Numerical Enigma.—* It is better to fight for the good than 

to rail at the ill.” 
Enigma.— Washington Irving. 
Wheel Puzzle. 8 
H L T 
A I H 


M Ga R 
L H E 


I immediately commenced to 


BA 
THRUS T ROTER 
E P 
R H E 
R G Cc 
A U x 
G A b 
N 
Comparisons.—1. Mow, more, most. 2. Po, pore, post. 3. 
Row, roar, roast. 4. Be, beer, beast. 5. Co, core, coast. 6. 
Ho, boar, host. 
Plant Puzzle.—1. Wax-work. 2. Ash. 
5. Reed. 6. Heath. 7. Coxcomb. 
rod. 10. Mint. Ll. Smoke. 


3. White rose. 4. Fir. 
8. Fivefingers. 9. Golden- 


Answers received from H. F. A., Sans Nom, Quick. Are 
these all who could solve them? Will J. N., who sent three 
puzzies, send address?— PUZZLE EDITOR. 
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Science and Art. 


THe BacH Manuscripts A Mytu.—The statement to 
which currency was given in this department a fortnight 
since, that a large collection of John Sebastian Bach’s 
musical scores had been resurrected in Germany, is pro- 
nounced a canard. 





GREEK SCULPTURE IN TOTTENHAM CourRT Roap.—Tot- 
tenham Court Road, London, is not the place where one 
would expect to find in the course of excavation a piece of 
Greek sculpture; yet some days ago a discovery of this 
kind was actually made there, the work of art being a 
marble tablet with the figure of a gladiator in relief, and 
inscribed 

VIA MAPTIA 

1H TQ, AN API 
]via MapridAn tra &vdpi. Two or perhaps three let- 
ters have been broken away from the beginning. The 
present owner knows nothing of its previous history.— 
[Academy. 





QUICKLIME A Woop PRESERVATIVE.—The ‘ Builder” 
states that M. Lostal, a French railway contractor, recom- 
mends quicklime as a preservative for timber. He puts the 
sleepers into pits, and covers them with quicklime, which 
is slowly slaked with water. Timber for mines must be 
left for eight days before it is completely impregnated. It 
becomes extremely hard and tough, and is said never to 
rot. Beech wood prepared in the same manner has been 
used iu several ironworks for hammers and other tools, 
and is reputed to be as hard as iron, without the loss of the 
elasticity peculiar to it. According to the ‘‘ Kurze Be- 
richte,”’ lime slaked in a solution of chloride of calcium is 
used at Strasburg as a fireproof and weatherproof coating 
for wood. 





THE PRIVATE CONCERT given by the Apollo Club of 
Brooklyn on Monday eveniug in the Academy of Music 
was a very delightful affair. The stage was arranged and 
decorated in a novel and elegant manner. The club, con- 
sisting of fifty gentlemen, gave six fine choruses in a credit- 
able manner. There were some nervous singers who occa- 
sionally marred the effect by uttering a loud note a breath 
before the others, but the general treatment was excellent. 
The martial song which was also given by the Amherst 
Glee Club in the same place a few weeks ago sounded 
much grander on this occasion, owing to the larger chorus, 
but was not so accurately sung. Madame Marie Roze 
was in good voice, and her amiable and cheerful manner 
reminded us by contrast of the heavy and ill-natured ap- 
pearance of Miss Drasdil, who sang at the Glee Club con- 
cert. A singer gains nothing by being unlady-like. Miss 
Dunderdale’s piano solos and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” by herself 
and Mr. Hoffman filled out a very well selected and exe- 
cuted programme. 





TOURJEE’S EDUCATIONAL EXcURSION.—Encouraged by 
the marked success which attended the excursion to Eu- 
rope last year, Dr. Eben Tourjée, of Boston, Mass., 
projects a vacation ramble for 1879 of like nature. 
The steamer ‘“‘Circassia’’ will convey the party of sub- 
scribers on the last Saturday in June to Glasgow, whence 
they will visit the Scottish lakes and Edinburgh, and call 
at Stratford-on-Avon on their way to London. After a 
week in the British metropolis, Holland and Rhineland 
will be inspected, and the latter diverged from at Heidel- 
berg to allow of taking Munich and the rare old city of 
Innsbruck en route to Verona, which is made the starting 
point for an extended tour of Italy. From the latter 
country the party will cross the Simplon Pass to Switzer- 
land, the itinerary of which has been very judiciously 
planned. A week at Paris, and a final glance at London, 
will complete the “round of pleasure ’’ before the ship is 
returned to at Glasgow for the homeward voyage on the 
2ist of August. The total cost of this summary of what 
the last generation of Englishmen termed the ‘‘ grand 
tour,” is fixed at $500 gold, or $400 if an alternative route 
be selected, which excludes Italy; and this sum includes 
first class hotel expenses, traveling, guides, carriages, por- 
terage, and admission to fétes and special concerts. The 
details of the tour on the other side of the Atlantic are un- 
dertaken by Henry Gaze & Son, a highly respectable firm 
of excursion agents, whose arrangements “survey the 
world, from China to Peru.’’ The travelers will be enter- 
tained on the ocean journeys with concerts directed by 
Carl Zerrahn, and lectures by Prof. O. B. Bruce and Prof. 
Stoddard. The trip will be both easy and economical; and 
we have no doubt that it will mark an epoch in the lives 
of those who avail themselves of this admirable opportu- 
nity of seeing the art treasures of the Old World, and ab- 
sorbing with happy eyes the lessons to be drawn from their 
teaching. 





“THE ROLL CALL” AND ‘‘ QUATRE Bras.”—Readers of 
the article sketching the career of Miss Elizabeth Thomp- 
son on another page will be interested in visiting Schaus’s 
gallery in this city, where engravings of two of Miss 
Thompson’s pictures are now on exhibition. Jn one, as 
yet a mere outline sketch, we see sturdy Englishmen of 
the 28th foot kneeling in hollow square upon the 
trampled rye at “Quatre Bras” awaiting the charge of 
Napoleon’s cuirassiers and the Polish lancers; barely a 
serious face amongst them, except those of the colonel and 
the general in the midst, but all infected with the excite- 
ment of the moment and their blood heated by passion and 
the hot sun, so that some of the foremost are even derisively 
taunting the oncoming enemy though gaps in the ranks 
have been made and momentarily some comrade falls 
death-stricken. In the companion picture the battle is 
over; the main body of the English troops is on its way in 





the background to the heights of Balaklava, and ‘‘ The Roll 
Call” is being answered by the survivors of the regiment 
of Guards. The fire of strife has died out and weariness 
has succeeded; so that those who have had their hurts 
attended by the regimental surgeon are fain to resort to 
the flask for stimulus. The boy recruit, a ne’er do-weel, 
who stolidly binds tighter the bandage rourd his wrist, the 
bronzed veteran, the orderly sergeant, the colonel himself, 
and even his horse, have the same exhausted appearance, 
and one soldier who has miscalculated his strength or re 
ceived some hidden wound has fallen prone upon the snow. 
It was this picture which won Miss Thompson her fame, 
the pathos of the scene appeals so powerfully to the heart 
and intellect. One can see that the stern field officer, the 
stripling whose haggard eyes show that he has not yet re- 
covered from the horror of the carnage and the old cam- 
paigner who quaffs from the gourd are all affected by the 
call of the names never again to be responded to, even 
though their grief has not overcome their self-control as it 
has that of younger men. These two pictures are, up to 
the present, her chefs d’@ucre; but these alone placed her 
at a bound in the ranks of our most successful living pain- 
ters—and on a par as a painter of horses with Rosa Bon- 
heur. The admirable rendering of the charger in the ** Roll 
Call” and the foreshortening of the fallen cuirassier in the 
other picture are examples of Miss Thompson’s power of 
realizing the act of motion. She is seen at her best, how- 
ever, in her smaller sketches, which have not yet reached 
New York, wherein she has concentrated her talent. Before 
leaving the gallery, to which we advise a visit, our readers 
should examine a charming cabinet picture by P. Alex. 
Protain, representing the march of a French company of 
infantry through rain and mist. It makes up, with those 
referred to, the whole story of the lives and deaths of the 
rank and file in quest of military glory. 


Fact and Rumor. 


—Society is now literally quarantined ecclesiastically. 

—Herbert Spencer is spending the winter in the south of 
France. 

—Ex-President Rivarola of Paraguay was assassinated 
last week. 

—Reno will not be court-martialed. No case for the 
prosecution. 

—Lieut. Edward Hall, a veteran of 1812, died in this city 
on Thursday. 

—Chinamen complain that education is not free for 
them in New York. 

—Archbishop Purcell’s accounts will perhaps be balanced 
by means of a grand lottery scheme. 

—A Chinese missionary says that it is easier t » convert 
a Chinaman at home than in this country. 

—The Prince Imperial, so called, of France has a staff 
appointment with the British army in South Africa. 

—Census takers in 1880 will ask how many U.S. bonds 
you hold, but you need not tell him unless you choose. 

—According to the Sacramento ‘“‘ Union” the Chinese 
pay taxes in California, Senator Grover to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

—States which are threatened by a surplus of ‘Chinese 
are free to pass sanitary laws preventing the excessive 
crowding of dormitories. 

—Lord Dufferin has started for St. Petersburg. It is 
assumed that his diplomatic accomplishments are especially 
well acapted to cold climates! 

—Some one writes to the Boston ‘‘ Herald’’ showing that 
it would be true economy to pay our Presidents $10,000 a 
year and continue their salaries for life. 

—Four little Italians were rescued from the tyrannical 
care of a padrone, by the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. Three of them will be sent home. 

—While the noble red man leads a wild life he never has 
anything worse than a cold in the head; put him into a 
house with a stove and he is prone to die of consumption. 

—Pawtucket, R. I., has in its vicinity extensive gravel 
plains which it proposes to drain for a water supply by 
digging a well 500 feet long, ten feet wide and fifteen feet 
deep. . 

—A bill which will require railway transportation com- 
panies to consider the mental and physical well-being of 
cattle has passed the Senate. Mr. McPherson was its 
advocate. 

—Long Yow, an actor in the Chinese theater in San 
Francisco, receives a salary of 36,700 a year; but we hear 
no complaints from the profession concerning Chinese 
cheap labor. 

—Confession of bankruptcy has apparently caused Mem- 
phis to reflect upon her ways. She has ordered closed for 
Sunday all cigar shops. barber’s shops, places cf amuse- 
ment, etc., ete. 

—C. S. Bell, the famous scout of the Army of the Cum- 
berland, died at the Soldier’s Home in Dayton, Ohio, a few 
days since. He wrote and published an account of his ad- 
ventures some ten years ago. 

—New South Wales is excited over an anti-Chinese bill 
and the Parliament will probably pass a law restricting 
immigration. But then N.S. W. had no prior treaty whose 
provisions had to be considered. 

—‘* You won't live very long,” said a New York mazgis- 
trate toa prisoner whom he wrs sentencing, ‘so I'll give 
you only six years at hard labor. If you were strong the 
State would get ten years out of you.” Humane that ! 

—Affairs are lively in the Black Hillis region. Two 
wagon trains were attacked by Indians near Rapid City, 
and the savages fired volleys into the town at long range 
to keep citizens from going to the relief of the teamsters. 

—The British army of occupation in Afghanistan has gone 
into camp for the season. The Afghans have mostly sub- 








mitted with protestations of eternal friendship, but if they 
catch an Englishman outside the lines it is apt to go hard 
with him. 

—Details of the British disaster in South Africa are 
merely confirmatory. Two detachments were cut off in 
detail. Barbarian generalship is often harder to deal with 
at the outset than is that of civilization, but science tells 
in the long run. 

—The Annapolis midshipman of the class of 1876 gave 
their farewell ball last week. Their examination for pro- 
motion to the grade of ensign is delayed because of the 
non-arrival of the ‘“‘ Alert” from Japan with a number of 
the class on board. 

—Terrific storms along the Italian coast. The shore 
from Genoa to Naples strewn with wrecks, and buildings 
blown down in the interior that have stood the storms of 
centuries. Michael Angelo’s great statue of David at 
Rome was injured. 

—Kharkoff Russia is the site of a university, many of 
whose students have been imprisoned for Socialistic doings. 
Last week they organized a revolt and did not fall far 
short of overpowering the prison guard. A number were 
killed on both sides. 

—Enrolling Clerk Adams has deeply affronted the enroll- 
ing committee by notifying them that they must make 
their own comparisons of bills during the closing hoars of 
the session. Then if mistakes are made the committee can 
be held responsible. 

—Mr. Longfellow’s seventy-second birthday was cele- 
brated in Cambridge last week. The children of the 
neighborhood presented him with an arm-chair made from 
the identical ‘‘ spreading chestnut tree’? famous in the 
‘Village Blacksmith.” 

—‘ There is one particular,” says the ‘“ Philadelphia Bul- 
letin,’’ ‘‘in which some of our statesmen might imitate the 
example of the immortal Washington with profitable re- 
sults to the country. They could do a great public service 
by delivering farewell addresses.”’ 

—A vapor bath gratis was furnished to the workmen in 
the Sutro tunnel the other day by the Hale & Norcross 
Company, whose machinery broke down. As the Sutro 
people did not want any such bath at that time the tunnel 
war threatens to break out afresh. 

—The announcement that Edison is ‘‘ perfecting the 
electric light” has been so often repeated that the public 
regard it with some indifference, but he is now said to 
have devised a telephonic improvement whereby the voice 
is transmitted without loss of power. 

—The Marquis and the Princess, ‘tis announced, will visit 
this city in May next. And won’t there be a scramble for 
introductions? If she should see fit to hold a “drawing 
room” she might prescribe any style of dress she chose, 
and none save the uninvited would be offended. 

—The public, if *‘ Nature” is to be depended upon, will 
shortly sell out its telephones and adopt a new invention 
whereby a person may write at one end of a telephonic 
wire and have the writing repeated by another pen at the 
other end. Inventor, E. A. Coeper, who appears to be an 
English mechanical engineer. 

—A young American, Swift Johason by name, has 
gained a scholarship at Trinity College, Dublin, and the 
dons are debating whether, being an alien, he can enjoy 
its benefits. ‘* Ireland for the Irish,” say the dons; ‘“‘ why 
doesn’t he stay in his own country and not take scholar- 
ships out of the mouths of honest Irish lads?” 

—We asked a returned missionary from Africa how to 
pronounce Cetywayo, the name of the Zulu King. ‘‘ You 
cannot pronounce it,’’ he replied; and he proceeded to 
demonstrate our inability by pronouncing it himself, 
giving to C a sound beginning with Ch and ending in a 
whistle. We agreed with him. Better Anglicize it. 

—The Richmond and Alleghany Canal Co. has pur- 
chased for two millions the James River and Kanawha 
Canal property, which cost originally some eighteen mill- 
ions. The company is bound to lay rails on the old canal 
grade within twenty months, thus securing to the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Ra'lway an outlet to the sea from the coal 
fields. 

—Heads of three educational establishments, to wit, 
Trinity College, Hartford, St. Stephen’s College, near 
Barrytown, N. Y., and the College at Monmouth, Illinois, 
have incurred the displeasure of their respective students 
within the week. Trinity has compromised matters honor- 
ably. St. Stephen’s declared an extra vacation of two 
weeks, and the returns are not yet in from Illinois. 

—An engineer on the Boston and Albany railway was 
horrified the other day to find his engine on the point of 
running over a man. He whistled .‘‘down brakes,’’ and 
reversed his drivers, but the snow plow picked the man up, 
rolled him over a few times and then tossed him off to one 
side-of the track, where he picked himself up and walked 
off, ‘* too mad,’’ as he afterwards apologetically remarked, 
‘to tell the train men whether he was hurt or not.” 

—Among some old documents recently discovered at 
Kingston is a letter fron: John Hancock to Governor Clin- 
ton informing him that Congress had appropriated $500 for 
a monument to General Herkimer. As vhere is no evidence 
that the sum was ever paid, Herkimer County proposes to 
petition Congress for its payment with interest for 102 
years. This would amount to more than $600,000, which 
would serve to erect a very respectable monument. 

—David Pender, otherwise known as ‘‘ The Kid” (he is 
an innocent looking youth according to his portrait), who 
garrotted a lady in broad daylight on Fifth Avenue and 
pulled a diamond earring from her ear, has been sentenced 
to twenty years in the State Prison. If this affair has the 
effect of discouraging the wearing of costly jewelry in the 
street it will not be wholly regretable. Of course Pender 
will be pardoned out in a few months or years, and very 
likely the lady whose ear he mutilated will sign the petition 
for his release. 
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~ ‘Those ‘answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver«- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


MICHELL, VANCE & CO, 
Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, 








FOR 


Churches, Dwellings, &., 
836 & 838 BROADWAY, 


AND 


3th St. near Union Square 
NEW YORK. 


MITCHELL, VANCE 
& CO. give special atten- 
tion to furnishing dwell- 
ings GAS FIX- 
TURES, in the Newest 


with 


and Most Original Styles, 
and of Designs,if desired, 
specially adavted to the 
furniture and decoration. 


Careful and comovetent 


workmenemploved. Un- 


equalled assortment in 


our warerooms cheer- 


fully shown to visitors. | 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, «n< 4 4 Ay uplte. ey 
126, ore = at’* TH ELY 

ko NDHRY,’? West Foor. N. NF ce , 
Mountings. om ogues free. No Agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin 
for Chure hes, Se hools, Fire 
Gjorms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catal 


sent Free VANDUZEN & TIF'T, Cincinnati, 





73,620 MORE 
Singer Sewing Machines 
Sold in 1878 
than in any previous year. 


11870 west 11,833 Sewing Machines 
“1878 “ “ 356,432 _<"—" 


have increased enormously every 
of “hard 





Our sales 
year through the whole period 
times.” 


WE NOW SELL THREE-QUAR- 
TERS OF ALL THE SEWINC MA- 
CHINES SOLD IN THE WORLD. 


For the accommodation of the public we 
have 1,500 subordinate offices in the United 


States and Canada, and 3.000 offices in tre Old 
World and South America. 


Prices Greatly Reduced. 


Waste no Money on “Cheap” Counterfeits. 











Send for our handsome Illustrated Price List. 


The Singer Manufacturing Company, 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
34 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 





The Chickering 
PIANO. 


Over 53,000 Made and Sold 


These Instruments have been before the public 
more than 54 years, and still maintain their ex 
cellence and high reputation as the 


Ntandard ol the World, 


The prices have been greatly reduced, and are 
as low as the exclusive use of first-class materials 
and workmanship will allow. 

Pianos sold on easy monthly payments. 

Pianos to rent by the month or quarter 

Pianos tuned. 


Nneclal 


and skillfui workmen. 


ATTENTION is givento RE 
PAIRING Pianos (OF ANY 
MAKE) by the most competent 


Illuetrated Catalogues and Price Lists mailed 
free on application to 


Lt & Sons, 


130. Fifth avenue, | 156 Tremont street, 
New York. Boston. 





CENTS 


will make you a subscriber for one year to 


Ehriels’ Fashion Quarterly, | 


Which will give you full information regard- 


ing styles and fashions, with reliable 
quotations of the lowest New York 
retall Pprices— forming a complete SHOP- 
PING GUIDE, which ne lady can 
afford to be withont. 

The Spring Number is now ready, contain- 
ing 100 pages of varied information, instruc- 
tion, and amusement—the whole carefully 
arranged and indexed for ready referenc~. 
The literary department contains the first 
chapters of an interesting novelette, and other 
tales and stories: two excellent articles by 
Miss Juliet Corson, of the N. Y. Cooking 
School; a graphic description of the tiny 
principality of Monaco; and a variety of other 
entertaining and instructive matter. 

Terms: one copy, one year, to one address, 
50 cts. (postage paid.) Single copies, 15 cts. 
each; 5 cts. extra for postage. 


EHRICH & CO., 
Fighth Ave., 
YORK. 


=~ 4 
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to 
NEW 





A condensed specimen copy of the 
Spring Number will be sent free to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 3-cent otamp for postage. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


MTH STREET AND 6Ta# AVENUE, N.Y.. 


GRAND CENTRAL 
FANCY & DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


ALL GOODS FIRST CLASS. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, )DS. FANC Y GOODS, 
NOVELTIES KECEIV - 
STKAME 





AND 
BY EVERY 


— BY MAIL “RECE KIVE 
IAL CARE. 


PROMPT AND 
( atalogues Mailed Free. 








—Choicest in the world—Importers’ prices 


R. H, MACY & C0. 
—Largest Company in America—staple 


TEAS. *articie—pleases everybody — Trade contin- 


ually tipcreasing—Agents wanted every where-—best 
inducements—don’t waste time -send for Cireular. 
ROB/T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N.Y. P.O. Box 1287. 
TEAS! club agents and large buyers. Al! 
express charges paid. New terms 

THE CANTON TEA COMPANY, 


** 142 Chambers St., New York. P. 0. box 872. 





FIN EST IN QUALITY, LOWEST 
io price. Best opportunity for 





AHKBAD ALL THE TIME. 
| The very best fresh goods 
direct from the importers at 
hai) the usual c st. Best plar 
| gto Club «gents and large 


buyers. Ali express charges 
paid. Quality guaranteed. New terms tree. 
TBE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CU., 
P.O, Box 4236, 31 and 33 Vesey 8t., N. Y. 








THE 


1 


S 


PEOPLE’ 


PULPIT 


CONTAINING 


SERMONS 


STEPITIN 11, TY NG, 


Tr, BB. 


Subscription, $2.50 a Year, or $1.50 Half-Yearly, in advance. 


Clergymen, $2 a Year, in advance. 


POSTAGE PREPAID BY PUBLISHERS 


WORKS BY 


Meditati 


HE WILL COME; or, 


Return of our Lord 


ns 


upon the Jesus Clirist to 


Reign Over the Earth. One of the best books 
onthe Second Advent that has ever been written. 
Fifth Edition. 16mo., 216 pp.; Cloth, $1.00. 
Moroeco, extra, $2.50 


THE SQUARE OF LIFE: or, 
Manhood, Womanhood, Father and Moth- 
erhood, Paper, 16 n0., 190 pp., 49 cents. 


for the family.” 


hood, 
“A capital book Lutheran 
Observer. 

* Fresh and good, like the author’s habitual 
utterances.’’—Sunday-School Times. 


lddress, 


Preopie’s Purpir 


DR. 


7 Any of the above Books sent by 


TYNG, Jr. 


FACES AND MASKS, or, A Plea 
for Fidelity in Friendship. Paper, 16mo., 32 pp., 
10 cents per copy; $1 a dozen; per hundred, 


$7.50. 


A SKETCH OF THE MISSION 
WORK of the Parish Church of the Holy 


Trinity. Paper, 16mo., 22 pp., 15 cents. 


UNDER CANVAS; or, Tent Wor- 
ship in Summer months. Cloth, 300 pp., with 
it of Dr. Tyng, Jr., on steel, and other 


$1.25. 





iliustrations, 


Mail on receipt ot the price. 


Pusuisuine Co. 


46 East 43d Street, New York City. 





USE ONLY 
THE 


‘Li Jee. 


RUBBER PAINT 


THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD 


There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equa! to it. 


Smooth, Glossy, Durable, 


REST PALNT. 





shade from PURE WHITE to JET BLAcK 
, the necessity of their estabiishing the foll.wing Branch 
Factories will abundantly testify. 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


It ts 
and Kconumical; and of any 
K ; and as evidence of its being the 


Elastic, Beautiful, 


=> 210 S. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. 

King & Bro., 2 N. 

Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application 
Please state in what paper you saw this. 


Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 





PATENTS 


In connection with the publication of the Scien- 
tific American, we contin ue to act as Solicitors for 
Patents, Caveats, Trade. Marks, Cooyrights etc. 
fur the Unitea States, Cunaca, Cuba, England, 
France, Germany, etc. In this line of business we 
have had thirty-four years’ experience. 

Patents obtained threugb us are noticed in the 
Sci-ntific American. This arge ana spleadidly illus- 
trated weekiy paper shows the current progress of 
science, is very interesting. ano has an enormous 
circulation. Subscriptions $3.20 a year postpaid; 
single copies Ocents. sold at all Book-stores and 
News offices. 

Can I Obtain a Patent? The quickest and 
best way tv obtain a satisfactory answer, without 
expense, is to write to us (Munn & Co.), desecriving 
the invention, with asmali sketch. All we need is 
to get the idea. We will immediately answer, and 
give the necessary instruciions. For this advice 
we make no charge. 

We also send free our Hand Book about the 
Patent Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, their 
costs, und how procured, with hints for proc uring 
advances on inventions. Address MUNN & CO.. 
Publishers of the Scientific American, 37 Park Row, 
New | York. 


Mark Twain's Scrap Book 


Always ready for 
use, and dispenses 
with the annoy- 
ing preparations 





yn 


“crap 

ooks. Send for 
Descriptive Cir- 
cular and prices. 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 


BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
119 & 121 William St., N. ¥. 


as 
— 
— 
—! 
~ 
— 
— 
~ 
— 
— 
— 

“ 





Cheapest Bookstore 
in the World. 


3% »698 Curious Old Books at your price 
S72 Stundard Books at our price. 

102,742 Bibles and Prayer Books at any 
price. Catalogue No. 54 free. LEGGAT Bros., 
2 Ree’ man &t.. cpo. New Post Office, New York. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
Best quality Wash Biue. and most liberal measure. 
D. Ss. W ILTBERGER, Sey Se 

243 North second St. Philaae(phia, 




















5O gore Silver, Lace, Diamond, Lily, Rosebud 
”) &c Caras. Your name neatly printed on them 
| ah. only 10c. STAR PRINTING © 0., Northford, Conn. 


DVERTISEMENT of 4 Lines inserted 1 

week in 400 newspapers for $10, Sena 10 cte. 
for 100 page pamphlet. G. P. ROWELL & CU., 
10 Spruce st., New York. 








Brooklyn Advertisements. 


Lia BROS. Dervis akers. FACTOKY 
41.19. 51 apd Si BERGK oe REPOSITORY, 288 
and 2 FLA H AV., pear 7th Av., Brookiyn. 

Where we pony on hand an assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
rocka ways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-hand. 
We 450 apply the rubber-cushioned axies to both 
new and already in use 


A. THOMPSON’S 
Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 











Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
pled with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, ry ramida, 
ottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc. 





Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass turnishea. 
RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 


TROY LAUNDRY. 


COLLARS and CUFFS laundried equa! to new at 
M. E. DOTY’S 

CENT’S FURNISHING STORE. 

A New Assortment of Fall and Winter Goods 

just received. Shirts made to order from $1 up. 

213 Fulton St., near Concord, Brooklyn, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Gias« Goods, M 
wooed and Fayence Ware. A 
riment of Clecks, Brenzes, and Klegant 
acy G is of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 
and No. 146 State St., Chicago, 
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FLOWERS, 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 
SEEDSMEN : 

R H. Allen & Co., New York. 

Beach, Son & Co., 7 Barclay St., New York. 

B. K. Bliss & Son, 34 Barclay St., New York. 

Alfred Bridgeman, 876 Broaaway, New York. 

Cole & Bros., Pella, lowa. 

James J. H. Gregory, Marblebead, Mass. 

Joseph Harris, Rochester, N. Y 

Peter Henderson & Co. 35 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 

Josiah A. Roberts, eve rn, Pa. 

Hiram Sibley & Co., Rochester, N.Y. Sue- 
cessors to the well-known house of Briggs 
& Bro. 

James M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John St., N. Y. 


SEEDS, &c. 











SMALL FRUIT GROWERS: 

Rk. S. Johnston, Stockley. Del. 

Wim. Parry, Cinnaminson, N. J. 

E. P. Roe, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

NURSERYMEN : 

Granville Cowing, Muncie, Ind. 

The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Chester 
Co., Pa 

Innisfallen Greenhouses, Springfield, O. 

W.S. Little, Rochester, N. Y. 

E. Moody & Sons, Lockport, N. Y. 

Storrs, Harrison & Co., Painesville, O 

E. & J. C. Williams, Montclair, N.J. 
The firms above named will be happy to 

send their catalogues to any of our readers 

who take an interest in such matters. 








ROCHESTER 









NURSERIES 


Hardy Trees, Shrubs, ines and Planta, per 
dozen, 100 and 1,000. FINE ROSES a Specialty. 
New Spring PRICE-LIST now ready, and sent 
FREE to all applicants. ORNAMRNTAL 
CATALOGUE (illustrated) 10 cents. FRUIT 

CATALOGUE 6 ects. Both free to customers. 
Fine , thrifty moe k and low prices. 

Address, W.S. LITTLE, Rochester, N.Y. 


MATTHEWS’ 


The Standard of 
Ar erica, —Acmitted by 
eedsmen and 

irket Gardeners every- 
where re » be the most per- 
fect and reliable drill in 
use Send for — 
Manufacture d only 

ETT & Swat L, Boston, Mass. 


E.P.ROE’S $5 -sii« 


For family use. Strawberries, Kasoberries, Cur 
rants, &c.—22 varieties. Vhe most libera: offer of 
the season. $15 WORTH OF PLANTS 
: &5. Send for Circular.—Aocdress, E. P. 
ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudsen, N.Y. 


SEED 
DRILL. 












Descriptive Catalogue, 180 pages, Free on application. 


') PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 CORTLANDT ST.. NEW YORK, 
FLOWER AND FRUIT PLANTS 















SEEDS 


Bestever grown 
Down goes prices cheap- 
er than dirt. Warranted 
fresh from grower. Send 
for free Illustrated book 
and Guide to the garden. 
Prettiest ever printed. 
RK. H. SHUMWAY, 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


200D SEED 











OVER 1,000,000 ACRES OF 
FINE FARMINC LANDS 


s IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, 
m For sale by tae WINONA & ST. PETER R.R.CO., 
At from @2 10 #6 per Acre, and on liberal terms. 
These lauds lie in the great wheat belt of the North 
West, and are equally we ee adapted to the growth of 
other grain, v P . The climate is unusur- 
passed for hea! 
They are ¥ ree > from Incumbrance, 
Guide Book, Maps, etc., containing full information, 
sent free. 
CHAS. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, 
Gen'l Offices C. & N.W. R’y Co., Cnicaco, ILe 
Soutien this vinci in weriting. 





HEAP FARMS 


2° FREE HOME 


IN KANSAS 


GET THE in the wee It the > 6,000,000 
ale. or of * acti. 
atend,” sdérevs Land Oomsaniasionen 22 e Home 





mer, Salina, Kansas. 












lé pages. Very 


applicants, 






Saree DY of Prince, N.Y. 


SEEDS. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN 


S76 Broadway, New York, 


Grower, Importer and Dealer in 


VEGETABLE, FIELD, 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


My annual priced Catalogue is now ready, and 
mene free to all applicants. It contains #11 the 
euding and popular sorts of Vegetable, Field 
and Flower Seeds, !ncluding the most desirable 
D wwelties of the past season. 


COOLEY CREAMER 


Supersedes large and 
smal! pans for setting 
milk 

It requires no milk 
room. It requires ca- 
pacity for one milk 

ing only. 
= impure air, dust or 
flies cannut reach 
milk set in it. 

lt makes more but- 
ter, because it raises 
all of the cream, and 
the quantity is never 
lessened by unfavor- 
able weather. 
It requires jess labor. 








It makes better butter. 
It is cheaper. 

Butter made by this process took the HIGHEST 
AWARD at the INTERNATIONAL DAIRY FAIR— 
= brings the highest price in all the great mar- 

eta. 


t@ Send stamp for the DAIRYMAN to 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 
BELLOWS FALLS, Vt. 


LANDS®HOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,000 acres of well watered, timber and 
prairie lands adjacent to the St. Louis and 
San Francisco R'y for sale, at from $2.50 to 
- per acre, on seven years’ time. Excellent 
or stock, fruit, and agricultural purposes. 
Free transportation to those who purchase 
land. Send for maps and circulars to 
w.H. COFFIN: LAND COMMIS S’ R 
TEMP. NG. ST. iS, MO 














GOOD WATER 





SYRACUSE 
|Chilled Plow 


PRICE, FULL RIGGED, $16. 





SAMPLE PLOWS DELIVERED FREE OF 


FREIGHT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 





SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW CO. 


have enlarged the capacity of their works ‘hree- 
fold, in order to supply tae demand for the year 


1879, 
THEY MAKE THE 


BEST CHILLED PLOW 


The World Has Ever Seen. 


IT IS LIGHTER OF DRAFT. 

IT IS MORE PERFECT IN SHAPE, 

IT IS MORE DURABLE. 

IT CLEANS IN EVERY SOIL WHERE OTHER 
PLOWS FAIL. 

NO PLOW SO WELL PREPARES THE SOIL 
FOR A CROP. 

THE PrCULIAR WAY IT PULVERIZES THE 
SOIL IS ONE OF ITS GREAT EXCELLEN- 
CIES OVER ANY OTHER PLOW. 

IT 15 MADE IN DIFFERENT STYLES—ONE- 
HORSE, TWO-LiORSE, OR THREE-HORSE. 


Every Plow is Guaranteed under 
the Seal of the Company. 





BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


The reputation of the Syracuse Chilled Plow 
has induced unprincipled manufacturers to 
palm off on the farmers plows that they call 
chilled, which are, in fact, nothing but common 
plows, with the word “chilled” painted or 
branded thereon. 

The SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW has been 
made but two years and a half, and in that time 


Nearly 35,000 have heen Sold. 


No other new style of Plow ever sold over Six 
Thousand in the same length of time. 
Reference: EVERY FARMER THAT HAS 
TRIED ONE. _ 


ADDRESS: 


Syracuse Chilled Plow Co., 
__ SYRACUSE, N.Y. _ = 

Those answering an Advertisemens 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 


that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


















SLINGS PYUIBWIL 





CELEBRATED the World Over. 


The manufacturers were awarded the highest and 
mly medal given rubber plasters, at both the Centen- 
maland Paris Erpositions, 





Far superior to 
‘ommon porons plasters, liniments, the so-callec 
‘lectrical appliances, &c. It is the best known 
remedy for pone and Weak Back, rheuma 
ism, Female Weakness, Sciatica, Lumbago, 
Diseased Kidneys, Spinal Complaints and all ills 
or which porons plasters are used. Ask you 
Druggist for Benson’s Capcine Plaster and see 
that. you get nothing else. Sold by all Druggists, 
Price 25 cts, Mailed on receipt of price by SEa 
BURY & JOHNSON, 21 PLATT STREET, New York, 











@TO THE 


Conceded to be the Greatest Inven- 
tion of the age to improve hearing. 
For desc gg 3 ore — weed stamp. 
Drs. BROWN & DIMOCK, 
92 ated 8t., Damen =. oe 





To Preserve your Teeth 


Delluc’s 






USE ONLY / 
os av, Preparations 
x € Biscotine 
be B (Infant’s Food.) 
Qo 5 §.P. Hair Tonic 
ANGELIQUE fie 
a N 5 Toilet Waters, 


OOTH wAc™ & Sachets D'Iris, 
EMULE IOLA = Elixir of Calisaya, 


x MTA VISA T Se «Glycerine Lotion, 


™ Pectoral Cough 
SOLD EVERYWHERE Syrup, £c., £e. 


HEADACHE 


NEURALGIA P| L LS 


CKLERY “ Dr.C. W. BENSON, a practis- 
Y ing physictan, at No. 106 N. Eu- 








Pl 
PI 
RY taw &t., Baltimore, Md. (who PI 
has paid much attention to Pl 
nervous diseases), has discov- PI 
erec that Extractof Ceiery and PIL 
Cham -mile comoined ina cer- PI 
tain ®proportion invariably PI 
cures either billous, dys.eptic, PI 
nervous, or sick headache, PI 
neuralgia. and nervousness I 
This is a triumph in medical 
chemistry, ana sefferers all + 
over the country are ordering 
by mail. He prepares itin ptils P 
at We. per box. The doctor is P 
largely known and my mag re- FI 
svected in Baltimore 
Meth. PILLS 


Office, 106 N. Eutaw papain. Md. 


For sale by = wholesale and retail drug- 
gists, or will be sent, post-paid, to an - 
dress on Souaee ot price by the Proprieter,. 


EAR DISEASES! 


Di C. FE. a akers Book ty Deafness and 
iseases of the Ear an 

their Pte me treatment, espe- CATA RRH 
cially Running Far. How to get immediate re H 
from allannoyances of these diseases,and a sure, 
harmless an rmanent cure. A book every 
fumi'y should have, Sent free to ail, Address 
Dr.U. £. SHOEMAKER, AuralSurgeon,} i 


ttt tatettobtat te) 
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HOWANTS A FARM 
WHERE FARMING PAYS BEST 


FOR SALE! 

Acres Rich Farming Lands 
well located in Michigan at from 
$2 to $8 per acre, on easy terms 
of payment. Also, 


200,0004s'¢2..2% sngice, Ging bands 


Send for illustrated pamphlet, full’ of Facts. 
.BARNES, Land Com., Lansing, Mich 


USE 









v.. 





And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, | 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 








SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 

—Abbott, Rev. L. A., bas resigned the office 
of pastor at La Crosse, Wis. 

— West, Rev. S., has become pastor of the 
Baptist Church at Agricola, la. 

~Houghton, Rev. Wm., travels 150 miles 
monthly in his regular ministrations. 

—Vincent, Rev. J. H., was engaged in 
Sunday-school work at St. Paul last week. 

Swing, Prof., has put forth in book-form 
six of his late sermons »n “ Life Motives.” 

Forsyth, Rev. J. P., and wife celebrated 
their silver wedding in the Methodist parson- 
age of Onarga, Ill., last week. 

—Powell, Rev. T. W., bas resigned the Baptist 
pastorate of Davenport, Ia., perhaps the most 
important ckarge in that State. 

Hibbard, Rev. Dr. F. G., is about to edita 
third volume of the late Bishop Hamline’s 
works, embracing a biography and many 
Methodist matters of his time. 

French, Rev. J. Clement, D.D., formerly 
pastor of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, is to occupy Dr. Buding- 
ton’s pulpit as temporary supply. 

Fowler, Rev. C. H., of the New York 
“Christian Advocate,"’ was alluded to in the 
Chicago press last week as “the celebrated 
New York pbrenologist.’’ Such is fame. 

Packard, Rev. E. N., of Evanston, Ul., bas 
accepted a unanimous call to the Congrega- 
tional Church of Dorchester, Mass., a church 
that is said to have changed pastors but twice 
in seventy years. 

—Duryea, Rev. Jos. T., D.D., of Brooklyn, 
bas had a call to the pulpit of the Central 
Congregational Church, Boston — formerly 
filled by Dr. John Todd, and more recently 
by the Rev. Jobn De Witt. 

Lawrence, Rev. Dr., of Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts, has been giving a course of lectures 
at Clifton Springs, which were received with 
unusual marks of favor. They were largely 





| devoted to Italian subjects—the buried cities, 
j ancient Rome and the 


Ceesars, modern Rome 
| and the Papacy, St. Peter's, and the like. 





BAKER'S 


COD LIVER C\* 





By promptly using this a Conaumption may be arrested 
and health established. FOR BAKER'S OIL, it is 
Bak and palatable, bcm in its effects. We prepare also 


ker’s Cod Liver Oil with Phosphate of Time. 
—— bach orn 


f Ma 
oo C. BAKER & co., "Piliadeipiie 


(ASSEBEES x 


Sold by Seer 


OZ 


For Mi tiwatilby Coughs. co.ds. tickling in thetaruar, 
&c., facilitating expectoration, inaispensable to 
public speakers and singers, does not interfere 
with digestion. Price 2c. Try them. For sale b 

all respectable drugy ists, or faa mall, H.A.CASSE- 
BEER, 57 Fourth Ave., 


Hymn Service. 
XCELLENT 


Every Sunday School can afford this 
NEW SONG BOOK, 


Costs only $10 # 100 Copies. 


With 115 Hymns and Tunes, new and old, 
adapted to the 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 


VANGELICAL 


HYMN SERVICE 
Meets All the Demands of Sunday School Worship. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 15 cts. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
73 Randolph St. | 76 East Ninth St. 
CHICAGO. i 



























WEW YORK. 


CONOMICAL 


**FAVORITE SONCS. sie 


AVORITE OF TEACHERS. 





| SAMPLE 
FAVORITE OF CLASSES. 
~~ Favorite of C. ‘ongregations. PAGES 


~ Sample Copy, 50 eta. | Free! 


R. W. Carroll & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 








vuln 
THE 


menitics Posie iving full 
Bibles, which contain, in ad ition bo 


mily Bible, send for our large Illustrated 
a: of our lilustrated Reference Family 
the Old and New Testaments, Apocrypha, Con- 


90 BIBLEFORS 3.00. 


CHELPEST BIBLES 


u want an elegant Illustrated Fai 


EVER 


SOLD 





cordance, and Psalms, 115 additional features, an 











Address, 





AYR Ss | 


STRATIONS. 


om 
N. B.—We also pubiish a line of smalier Bibles be and standard relig- 
lous books, at very low Prices, CATALOGUE of which will be sent upon application. 


00 BIBLE 





"ya INAS 





88 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, 0. 





FARS 500 





Maren. 5, 3579. 


MY EXPERIENCE. 

Eighteen years of terrible headache, dis- 
gusting nasal discharges, dryness of the 
throat, acute bronchitis, coughing, sore- 
ness of the lungs, raising bloody mucus, 
and even night-sweats, incapacitating me 
for my professional duties and bringing 
me to the verge of the grave—AaLL caused 
by and the results of Nasat CATARRH. 
After spending hundreds of dollars and ob 
taining no relief, 1 compounded my Ca 
TARRH SPECIFIO AND COLD AIR INHALING 
BALM, and wrought upon myself a wonder. 
ful cure. Now I can speak for hours with 
no difficulty and can breathe freely in any 
atmosphere. At the calls of numerous 
friends, I have given my cure to the public, 
and have now thousands of patients in all 
parts of the country, and thousands of happy fellow-beings whose sufferings I have re- 
lieved. My cure is certain, thorough, and perfect and is endorsed by EVERY PHYSICIAN 
who has examined it. If I can relieve my fellow-beings as I have been relieved of this 
loathsome disease, making the possessor at once disgusting to himself and others, I shall 
be satisfed, and feel that I have done my little toward removing the ills of mankind. 
Rsv. T. P. Camps 


CATARRH A DANGEROUS DISEASE! 


CaTARRH is a dangerous disease; yet it can be cured by the use of my “‘ Catarrh Spe- 
cific.” Thousands suffer without knowing the nature of this almost universal complaint. 
It is an ulceration of the head. Its indications are hawking, spitting, weak, inflamed eyes, 
frequent soreness of the throat, dry and heat of the nose, matter running from the 
head down the throat, often ringing or deafness in the ears, loss of smell, memory im- 
paired, dullness and dizziness of the head, often in its first stages, but more commonly in 
its advanced stages, attenied with pains in chest or left side and under the sheulder- 
blades. Indigestion usually attends Cattarrh. A hacking cough and colds are very 
common. Some have all these symptoms; others only a part. Very little pain attends 
Catarrh until the Liver and tne Lungs are attacked in consequence, of the stream of pol- 
lution running from the head into the stomach. It ends in CoNsUMPTION. 


THE LEGITIMATE CHILD OF CATARRH IS BRONCHITIS. 


BRoncHITIS is the legitimate child of Catarrg. Troches and all palliatives cannot, 
by any possibility, reach the ulcerated fountain in the head, whence the polluted, fester- 
ing, corrosive matter issues. Snutf or dust of any kind always aggravates and never 
cures the Catarrh. For fifteen years I was seldom without Brown’s Bronchial Troches 
inmy pocket, and also something to snuff up my nose. Ail such persons catch cold 
easily, and have frequently a running at the nostrilo; the breath somectimos roveals to all 
around the corruption within, while the patient has frequently lost all sense of smell. 
The disease advances cautiously, until pain in the chest, lung, or bowels startles him. 
He hacks and coughs, has dyspepsia, liver complaint, and is urged by his doctor to take 
this or that. Perhaps even Cod Liver Oil is prescribed. Perfectly ridiculous! The foul 
ulcers in the head cannot be reached by pouring such stuff into the poor, jaded stomach. 
The patient becomes nervous, the voice is harsh and unnatural. He feels disheartened, 
memory loses her power, judgment her seat, gloomy forebodings hang overhead. Hun- 
dreds, yea, thousands in such circumstances feel that to die would be a relief, and many 
do even cut the thread of life to end their sorrows. There is one other form of Catarrh 
that I must just referto, A hard substance forms in the passages, becomes very pain- 
ful, frequently breaks, and is blown with great pain and difficulty fromthe nose. In 
other cases it will eat through and discharge itself by the side of the nose, making a 
terrible gangrenous sore. One of my patients was in this condition. She is now get- 
ting along finely. The sore healed up and the stench and acrid matter are all gone. 

For al] afflicted with Catarrh, in all its developments, not even excepting cases where 
the bones of the nose are affected, my Catarrh Specific affords a safe, sure, and perma 
nent cure, 





Cleanse and Heal.--My Motto. 


CLEANSE AND Heat is my motto, while at the same time one of the six remedies I 
send brings the nasty corruption out through the nostrils, and thus prevents it from run- 
ning down the throat and into the stomach. By thus keeping the ulcers clear of matter 
and of applying the proper medicine they soon heal, and heal permanently. Also for 
weak nerves, chronic headache, and neuralgia my Specific is invaluable. 

Thousands are dying in early life with consumption who can look back a few years, 
perhaps only months, when it was only Oatarrh. Neglected when a cure is possible, 
very soon it will transform the features of health and youth into the dark, pallid appear- 
ance, while the hacking cough, the excess of blood gushing from the lungs, or night- 
sweats all significantly proclaim it is wo late; and thus a neglected Oatarrh ends in the 
consumptive’s grave, 


Read and Reflect. 


This certifies that the undersigned are acquainted with Rev. T. P. Childs and be- 
lieve him to be reliable and truthful, and that his mode of treating Catarrh is scientific 
and effectual in breaking up and curing it; and indeed it seems to be the only mode 
likely to effect a complete cure, J. H. Greenz, M. D., Troy, O 
JostaH REED, M. D., Troy, O. 

(> Either of the above-named physicians can be consulted by letter or otherwise. 


Be Cautious. 


Five years ago, when I first announced to the world that ‘‘ CaTaRRu could be cured,” 
it was the only announcement of the kind then to be found, All or nearly all the phy- 
siclans in the land said it could not be cured. A few snuffs could be had at drug stores, 
labeled ‘* Catarrh Snuff.” Now what? More than twenty who had advertised their “‘bit- 
ters,” and ‘‘ tonics,” and nostrums of all sorts, and claimed for them almost miraculous 
power to cure a long catalogue of disease, slip into that catalogue ‘‘CaTarra.” Is not 
this an afterthought? Or have they really changed their medicines to suit the develop- 
mnt of Nasal Cstarrh, which has but recently become prevalent? Be not deceived! 
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SPECIAL REMARKS. 


This specific is regarded by the best of judges as being the most complete system for 
the treatment of Nasal Catarrh ever devised. Indeed, there does not appear to be any- 
thing lacking in its perfect adaptation to the horrid disease, in al! of its loathsome, pain- 
ful, and dangerous developments. It is really two systems harmoniously combined; for, 
in addition to the regular treatment for Catarrh in the nasai passages, it includes a fine 
system for inhaling warm, medicated vapor, and for passing it all along the air-pipes, 
and even along the eustachian tubes, without pain or difliculty. 


READ THIS CAREFULLY. 


If your case is a bad one, affecting the throat and bronchial tubes, producing tick- 
ling, coughing, and an almost constant effort to clear the passages, with tough, vile 
phlegm in the glottis on getting up inthe morning, which is hard to eject, and other 
plain systems that the disease is stealing into the lungs, and ought to be attended to 
promptly and thoroughly, then I advise you to get also my treatment for the bronchial 
tubes and lungs, which acts very finely in connection with my Catarrh Specific, 


NO ONE MEDICINE 


can by any possibility cure Catarrh, when it spreads, as above described, through the 
nasal passages, throat, and bronchial pipes. Here liesthe secret of the unparalleled success 
of my treatment. Some of the six excellent Catarrh medicines which I send, or all com- 
bined, are just sure to follow it into all of its hiding-places, search it out, and destroy it, 
no matter where located. If it has taken root where the medicated water cannot reach 
it, then the medicated vapor surely will. 


The following are taken from thousands of testimoniuls in my possession: 


Boston Testimony. 


William Collier, 63 W. Dedham St., Boston, Mass., writes, under date of Feb. 12th, 
1877: ‘‘I would here state that my daughter has used your Catarrh Remedy about four 
weeks with me and considers hers«lf well; and I have used it about six weeks and con- 
sider myself half well. In answer to inquiry from a gentleman what I know roy 
about ox Catarrh remedy, I have stated these facts to him, ‘thanking God I ever got 
hold of T. P. Childs’s Catarrh Remedy.’” 


The following voluntary notice appeared in the Boston Oongregationalist of Jan. 
Bist, 1877: 


‘*The publishers of The Congregationalist, with multitudes of other people, are some- 
what suspicious of patent medicine, as a rule, and when we received the large two 
column advertisement that may be seen on another page, we at first declined its insertion; 
but, on making inquiry, we received such satisfactory replies, and one especially from a 
well-known Congregational pastor not far from Rev. Mr. Childs’, the proprietor of the 
medicines, that we withdrew our objections. Our readers will do well to read the adver- 
tisement carefully and examine the certificates. Mr. Childs has been drawn into the 
manufacture of his Catarrh Cure by the calls from numbers of friends who desired relief 
from their infirmities.” 


Judge J. Coilett, of Lima, O., writes: ‘‘ You well remember how terribly catarrh had 
taken hold upon me atthe time you were at my house, making me offensive to myself 
and to al! around, and withal suffering day and night, I began to use your excellent rem- 
edy about the 26th of August. Now I am cured—head free, air-passages all open, and 
breathing natural. Iexpress to you again what I said in a recent letter: ‘A thousand 
thanks to you for so sure a remedy and so very cheap.’ I have laid away the instrument, 
having no further occasion touse it. Thus in about six weeks I have accomplished what 
yon thonght ecould be gained in from three tu siz months.” 


LATE TESTIMONIALS. 


Dr. T. P. Curips—Dear Sir:—I am happy to inform you that your medicines have 
acted beyond my most sanguine expectations, Your inhaling instruments and Balms 
have afforded me great comfort. In fact, they have accomplished wonders in my case, 
When I commenced their use I was almost totally deaf. In ten days’ time I cou'd hear 
tolerably well and my hearing is constantly improving. Iam very truly your friend, 

Gray Hu, Texas, Dec. 22d, 1876. JOHN H. WALLACE. 


Mr. Gates, of Meadville, Va., says, in a recent letter: ‘‘I would not take a thousand 
dollars for the benefit I have derived from your Specific.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth Lee, of Concord, Ga., in a letter dated Nov. 4th, 1876, says: ‘‘I have 
never paid out money for anything in all my life that has given me such satisfaction as 
your medicines.” 


A CASE OF CATARRHAL CONSUMPTION CURED 


Bro. T. P. Cur.ps—Dear Friend:—I had been confined to my room seven weeks, 
1 was given up by my friends, soon to fill a consumptive’s grave. Had a distressing 
cough and smothering, so that I could not lie down without the greatest distress in my 
lungs. I had lost all sense of smell and hearing and my head was one mass of misery. 
My friends aided me in the use of your treatment, which I commenced with but faint 
hope, as 1 bad been under the care of good doctors for nine winters, all of whom said I 
had theconsumption. ButI began to amend immediately. The vile phlegm ceased to 
accumulate and the inhaling balm soon relieved my lungs, and I passed the winter quite 
comfortably, and have been improving all summer, and am now in good health, No 
cough, no stoppage of the air-passages, no soreness of the lungs. I do not take cold 
easily at all. I thank the Lord that I ever ordered your medicine and shall ever pray for 
your success. Truly your friend, RacHEL STEWART. 

Live Springs, Howarp Co., Iowa. 


LITTLE CHILDREN. 


The undersigned has invented a neat contrivance, by which little children can be 
treated successfully and the nasal passage kept open, and cold not only warded off, but 
broken up when contracted, and thus settled catarrh prevented. 


CONCLUSION. 


Everything known to be good in the treatment of Nasal Catarrh, Throat, Bronchial, 
or Laon Pees combined in one grand system. Two of the best Inhalants in the 
world and instruments with which to use them in each full set; so that, with the Catarrh 
Specific, the enemy can be attacked all along the line, morning, noon, and night, and the 
fight kept up all through the day, with but little trouble. One of my Inhaling Balms 
produces a quicker circulation, carries the blood to the surface, and then it is quite im- 
possible to take cold. This is fully one-balf of the battle. An ounce of prevention is 
worth fifty pounds of cure in this case. 


Do not trifle with some cheap thing, which at best can afford but temporary relief, 
while the roots of the vile disease are left to strike deeper and deeper. Bein earnest 
and thorough, or do nothing! Write at once and say what paper you saw this in. Cir- 
culars, price-lists, and all necessary information can be had by addressing (with return 


Rey. 1. P. CHILDS, Troy, O. 
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Middletown Plate 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
and 13 John Street, New York. 


ALBEMARLE HOTEL 
ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave & 24th Street, 


Facing Madison Square, 
NEW YORK, 
L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 
COOK’S EUROPEAN TOURS. 


MES6RS. THOS. COOK & SON, the world-renown- 
ed Tourist and Excursion Managers, sre organiz- 
ing Special Parties to leave America during MAY, 
JUNE and JULY. 

_The Annual Vacation Party wil! leave New 
York the last week in June, and is arranged spe- 
cially for teachers, students, etc., at greatly reduced 
prices. For full particulars, address 

THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, New York. 

N.B.—Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son’s Tickets are 
available over all chief lines of steamer and rail- 
waysin all parts of the globe. and enable one or 
more passengers to travel by any route at any date, 
and do not compel the holders to travel in parties 
unless they wish. 
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MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
MANUPACTURERS OF 
Cold Pens, Pencils, Holders, 
Toothpicks, Etc. 
(80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LUIST. 


NATIONAL 
Printers’ Warehouse, 
10 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 


WM. HAGAR, Superintend’t. 
HENRY SMITH, Proprietor. 
Printing Presses and | 
Outfits, small and large. | 
Catalogues of 120 pages / 
mailed for 15 cents. 











WITH COMFORT. 
Hygienic Undergarments, 
lliustrated Catalogue free. 


ALICE FLETCHER & CoO.,6 E, l4th St., N.Y¥.City 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Columbia Road Bicycle 





Z\S 


Easy to Learn to Ride. An ordinary rider can 
outstrip the best horse in a day’s journey. 


———s= 


In England, F. E. Appleyard rode from Bath 
to London on the turnpike road, 100 miles, in 
7 hours, 18 min., 55sec., beating 31 competitors. 

Capt. Britten rode from Hyde Park Corner, 
in London, to Bath and return, 212 miles, in 
23 hours, 55 min., including stops. 


Send 3c. stamp tor 24-page Catalogue, con- 
taining Price List. 


THE POPE MFC. CO., 
84 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


OUR FRESH STOCK OF 


White Hollv 


Is NOW READY. 
This, with our compiete assortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


embracing some 30 varieties, is particularly worthy 
the attention of wholesale buyers. 
tend for Price-List. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
IS6 TO 2060 LEWIS STREB®, NEW YORK. 








STATEM 


HINT OF 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 





F. S. WINSTON, President. 





For the Year ending Dec. 31st, 1878. 


Net Assets, January Ist, I878......... 


From Premiums 
From Interest and Kents. 


TOBA. 0c0s 


RECEIPTS FOR 1878. 


$13,092,719 83 
.. 4,752,407 74 $17,845,127 57 


. .$100,200,805 84 


DISBURSEMENTS FOR 1878. 


For Death and Endo 
For Annuities... 
For Dividends 
For Surrendered Polici 
For Contingent Guarantee Account... ... 
For Comuuissions 
future)... ae 
For Expenses and Taxes .. 


BALANCE JANUARY IST, 1879..... 


-. ++ $6,603,713 22 
26,697 97 

3,555, 46: 
214,158 94 
277,101 09 


532,496 63 
817,099 57 $16,026,729 42 


. $84,174,076 42 


ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1879. 


Bonds secured by Mortgages on Real Estate 
United States and other Stocks (cost value) 
Real Estate 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, at interest 
Balances due Dy AgmeMts...........ccccccceccscee 


Nat Assets, JABUAGY let, I18TO.............00. 


Add 
Interest Accrued 
Deferred Premiums.... 
Premiums in transit +. 
Market Value of Stocks in excess of cost 


Crees RANG, DOM. ING, TOTS... «0:02. sicc00cccviccsesss 
Liabilities, Jan. Ist, 1879. 


SURPLUS AND CONTINGENT GUARANTEE FUND 


Number of Policies in force January 1, 1879 
Sum Insured thereby 


$57,368,331 99 
17,883,175 18 
6,319,051 73 
3,100.516 10 

nbcean chaaeamen tues 53,001 42 


$84,174,076 42 
$1,485,754 00 
835,817 15 
129,282 58 
502,604 37 $2,953,538 10 


sbeticaktud odin Gig aaa $87,127,614 52 


82,878,235 80 
. «+ $4,249,378 72 





91.828 


NOTE.—If the New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, the 


Surplus is $11,395,553 30. 


From the Surplus, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a Dividend will be apportioned to each 
Policy which shall be in force at its anniversary in 1879. 


By the unanimous action of the Board of Trustees another important step in advance bas 


been taken in the interest of all Policy-holders and the public, by directing that the premium 
rates on old and new Policies sha!l be reduced fifteen per cent. from present tabular rates for 

Pham Life Annual Premium Policies, with a corresponding equitable reduction on the other 
orms. 

The option is given to present members to accept this reduction in cash or to pay full 
rates on the old plan, and receive equitable additions of insurance payable with the policy; 
the reductions to be made on the anniversaries of the policies. All dividends are allotied in 
proportion to the actual contributions of each class to the surplus of the Company. 

New York, February 19, 1879. 





THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


OFFICE: Nes. 346 and 348 Broadway. 
JANUARY 1, 1879. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1878_......... .. 834,452,905 29 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred 36,121,856 04 
Less deferred premiums Jan. 1, 1878 396,289 26—85,725,566 78— 
Interest received and accrued 2,264,560 48 
315,895 35—$1,948,665 13— $7,674,231 91 


$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same.. $1,687,675 6 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversion- 

ary additions to same 673,051 7 
Life annuities and reinsurances 231,005 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies 2,288,674 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ 





518,809 ¢ 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, print 
ing, &c $17,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks..... 88,635 00 
Profit and loss account 8,568 98— $5,913,679 59 


$36,213,457 61 
ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand. and in transit, (since received)..... $932,839 45 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks, 

(market value $°5,415,105 34) 14,791,267 72 
Real estate. $582,270 42 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate, (buildings 

thereon insured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned 

to the company as additional collateral security) 14,364,158 
*Loans on existing policies, (the reserve held by the com- 

pany on these policies amounts to $3,225,000) 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, 

due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1879 379,839 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission 

and collection, (estimated reserve on these policies, 

$590,000; included in liabilities) 146,834 75 
Agents’ a cncahaweus 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. 1, IS79............ 306,225 93 —$36,213,457 6 

* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the 
usual annual report filed with the Insurance Depart- 
ment of Wwe State of New York, 

Excess of market value of securities over cost 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1879------ 


Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1879.... $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof &c 180,993 39 
Matured enduwments, due and unpaid 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating 
insurance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non- 
participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend 
Fund, over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing 
policies of that class 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent 





623,837 62 


- - $36,837,295 23 


32,369,333 40 


1,041,456 87 
14,987 18—$34,025,858 59 
2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 23 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard 
at 41-2 per cent., over . . .  . $6,500,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436 64 the Board of Trustees has declared a 
Reversionary dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to sur- 
plus, available on settlement of next annual premium. 
During the year 5,082 policies have been‘issued, suring $15,949,986. 
Number of policies in force Jan, 1, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $1:26,132,119. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1, 1877, 45.421. Amountatrisk, 1:°27,748,473. 
Number of policies in force Jan, 1, 1878, 45.605. Amountatrisk, 1'27.901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1, 1879, 45.005. Amountatrisk, 125,232,144. 
Death-Claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from Interest, 1875, $1,870,658. 
Death-Claims paid 1876, 1,547,648. Income from Interest, 1876, 1,906,950. 
Death-Claims paid 1877, 1,638,128. Income from Interest, 1877, 1,867,457. 
Death-Claims paid 1878, 1,687,676. Income trom Interest. 1878, 1,948,665. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan. 1, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 percent. Jan. 1,1877, 2,626,816. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan. 1, 1878, 2,664,144. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan. 1,1879, 2,811,436. 


TRUSTEES. 


HENRY BOWERS, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
Z<DWARD MARTIN, 
5S. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-President and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CHARLES WRICHT, M.D., 
Residence, 109 East 26th St. 

HENRY TUCK, M DO., 
Residence, 15 East 3st St. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M. D. 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

DAVID DOWS, 


EDW. A. WHITEMORE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN 
LOOMIS L. WHITE. 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
HENRY TUCK, M. D., 


Medical Examiners. 





